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PREFACE 



The CEMREL conference on Supply and Demand came about as a result of 
interest expressed by various public school, higher education, and 
state department level personnel In discussion with members of the 
educational planning component of CEMREL*s Education Information Sys* 
terns. The writer tested this concern by writing letters of Inquiry 
to the commissioners of education In each state In the CEMREL region, 
to selected deans of education, and to certain school superintendents. 
The response to this Inquiry was very positive. 

Members of the conference planning committee determined that the con- 
ference would be held in Nashville, Tennessee, October 24-25, 1968, 
and would be limited to Invitation only. It was further determined 
that the Invitation would be only to the members of the state depart- 
ments of each state In the: CEMREL region, deans of education of schools 
affiliated with CEMREL, plus a random selection of school superintend- 
ents of affiliated school systems from the four state area. The In- 
vitation was extended In the last week of September. 

The appendix of this proceedings Includes a list of those Individuals 
who expressed their Intent to attend the conference. We have also 
placed In the appendix of this proceedings pre.llmlnary Information that 
was obtained from a brief questionnaire sent to the ten largest school 
systems In each of the four states In the CEMREL region, plus selected 
articles that were presented to the conferees. 

The major presentations of the conference were both audio and video- 
tape recorded and are now available upon request. The audio recordings 
were then transcribed and those transcriptions are the basic content of 
this proceedings. The presentations appear In this conference pro- 
ceedings In the order In which they occiirred at the conference proper. 
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THE FUTURE AND EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

' 
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Dean Corrigan 

Educational Specialist | 

Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
U. S. Office of Education 



It's a pleasure to participate In this conference and have the oppor* 
tunlty to discuss this particular topic with this group. The division 1 
represent In the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development Is a new 
division called the Division of Prograr Resources. The functions of this 
division Include visiting people In the field, participating In meetings, 
sharing Ideas about the directions education might take In the future, and 
seeking Ideas from various groups on the recommendations they'd like to 
make regarding the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. The 
Division of Program Resources Is not Involved directly In the approval or 
disapproval of proposals; Its function Is not to read proposals and evaluate 
them; It Is a division that Is charged with Identifying some of the creative 
developments taking place around the country In education and then to feed 
these Ideas to other divisions of the bureau and/or other bureaus within 
the Office of Education which are responsible for related programs. And, 
as we come Into the field like 1 am doing tonight, we hope to Identify ways 
that schools, colleges, regional educational laboratories, and other com- 
munity education and social agencies can utilize the full potential of the 
Education Professions Development Act. This kind of wide open role gives 
me an opportunity to express my Ideas without necessarily suggesting that 
they are in any way the party line. In fact. It might be that tomorrow 
night or next week you'll hear someone else from the Division of Program 
Resources who might express a different point of view on the future and 
educational personnel development. 

What I'd like to do first Is to change the procedure that most speakers 
use. In order to set the tone for what I'm going to say, 1 would like to 
tell you all the stories I would ordinarily tell in my presentation at the 
beginning. Then I'm going to ask you to draw out the point In these stories 
and apply them at the most appropriate time, sometime later on In my presen- 
tation. I'd like to do this for a couple of reasons — one Is that It'll keep 
you with me I think, and if you're not with my speech you'll be creating 
your own on the basis of the stories; secondly, one of the things 1 am going 
to talk about is Individual differences or what 1 call the Intellectual 
personal uniqueness, because 1 think everyone In the room will probably get 
a different meaning out of each story on the basis of his own personal 
experience and background. 



Let me tell the first one. This is a story on myself. I want to tell 
it because It dramatizes that pointing In new directions In education Is 
risky business. When 1 was a youngster I lived In a small town In New 
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Hampshire. When I was called into the Army I had to report to Fort Dix, 
ijew Jersey. To do so I had to go through the Port Authority bus terminal. 
This was the first time I had ever been in New York City. If any of you 
have been in New York City and seen Port Authority bus terminal, you 
realize that for a youngster coming out of the hills of New Hampshire, 
trying to find a bus in Port Authority was quite a challenging experience. 

As I recall it, it seemed that that day everybody else in New England had 
qrrlved there at the same time 1 hads anyway I was having some difficulty 
finding this bus. So I went over to a news counter, and as I extended 
ray arm and pointed to my left I said, "Say mister, is this the way you go 
to get the bus to Fort Dix, New Jersey?" He didn't pay any attention to 
me; he kept right on working. So I took a nickel out of my pocket, and 
I rapped on the counter a little, and as I rapped on the counter he looked 
i^p as I pointed again, and I said, "Say mister, is that where you go to 
get the bus to Fort Dix, N.J.?" He looked me right in the eye, and this 
is what he said. "Look buster, don't point unless you know where you're 
going." Well, that kind of an experience, if you think about it, will 
fijpiro you kind of humble about pointing at things. I'm going to be pointing 
my finger tonight, so I hope you'll keep In mind that these are only my 
ideas, and as I point I do it with a realization of what I'm doing. 

The second story isn't really a story, I guess. It is a section of 
a book that has something to say to us, especially a group like this. It's 
from a chapter called "Create Dangerously" in a book by Albert Camus titled 
Resistance. Rebellion, and Death . The point Camus makes in this chapter 
is something that is a good fundamental point for us to keep in mind as 
we begin this conference. He says that the thing that makes life today so 
different from any other period in history is that we no longer have the 
privilege of not acting, especially those of us who find ourselves in 
positions of educational leadership like the people in this room. His 
comments are directed at the role of the modern artist, but I think his 
message applies to anyone who's charged wlthi trying to communicate ideas 
to people, anyone trying to help other human beings move toward new 
directions. I think the point he makes is relevant to anyone who sees 
himself as trying to make a better world, trying to work. with teachers or 
administrators or children in terms of communicating, a better* life... His 
point that there's no choice except to act is based on his, idea that we 
now know this way things are — whether we want] to or not. The front pages 
of the newspapers and TV bring the Report of the Commission on Civil 
Disorders, the news that Robert Kennedy is shot, the news that a boy from, 
tihe home town has been killed in Vietnam. We all. know, and once knowing 
and not acting is in fact an action, because we choose not to act. 

The next point comes out of the little book called The Gospei A ccording 
to Peanuts. There is a series of cartoons in this little book that I think 
have meaning for us. In the first cartoon in this series of three cartoons 
Lucy is saying to Charlie Brown, "Charlie Brown, do you know what s wrong 
with you?" And in the second cartoon there's no caption, just Charlie 
Brown looking at the ground. In the third cartoon, this is the caption,, 
"Charlie Brown, what's wrong with you is you don't want to know what s wrong 
witli you." Remember now, at some time later on you're going to have to 
apply the^se at the most appropriate moment. 
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Now let me relate to you the two most Interesting things I've heard 
students say recently which I think have great meaning. Both of these 
students were high school kids. The first student I want to refer to Is 
a student who has just participated In a llve-in that had been set up 
between a suburban school that was an all--whlte, racially Isolated school 
and a school In the Inner city of Itochester, New York — Madison High School, 

In which about 60% of the students are Negro. The student Is a leader In 
a group called the Student Union for Integrated Education — a group of about 
180 kids from 17 Monroe County districts surrounding the city of Rochester. 
The group emerged from some problems of democracy exchanges In which subur- 
ban and city kids visited each other's schools to have afternoon conferences 
and discussions. However, they decided that this was just not enough; they 
just would get to know each other in these one-day deals, and they had to 
stop their discussion. So these kids got the idea that they ought to have 
a "llve-ln." Twenty-five kids in the suburbs would go into the city and 
live for a week with the kids in the city, and 25 kids In the city would 
go out to the suburbs, live In the homes, go to the school, and even swap 
teachers. Well, they did this. However, they didn't do It without a great 
deal of work and opposition. The students had to present their plan to the 
Board of Education. The first time they presented It, the Board turned it 
down because they didn't have all the details worked out— who would handle 
the buses, the chaperones, and all this stuff. But they finally got the 
approval of the district, and they did It. And It worked very well, and 
now several other districts have participated In the "live-ins." The 
statement made by one of the students which I think carries a message was 
made by the student when he reported to the Board of Education after the 
"live-ln" experience. This Is what he told the Board as 600 parents listened: 
"You know, this has been a wonderful experience for me, because It's really 
the first time I've ever gotten outside my cocoon." As you stop to think 
of It, our school is really irrelevant. It has prepared us for the best of 
all nonexistent worlds. We study the Chinese dynasties and the Boxer 
Rebellion while Detroit bums. The best way to prepare us for the future 
Is not to hide us from the world. 

The second thing I've heard a student say in the past few weeks was 
on one of the TV talk shows. A group of kids were sitting around on the 
floor talking with this news commentator about what was wrong with society, 
what they thought needed to be Improved. One little guy who couldn't have 
been more than four feet tall was sitting on the floor, and the camera kept 
focusing on him while everyone else was talking. You could see he was with 
It, but he wasn't saying anything. However, he was thinking all the time. 

Just before the end of the program he decided he was going to have his say. 
This Is what he said: "I think what's wrong with our schools and what's 

wrong with our society Is that we really don't have enough chance to ad 
lib." His statement caught the news commentator by surprise and took him 
a little aback. In response he said, "What do you mean, you don't have 
enough opportunity to ad lib?" And so this little guy gets up to explain, 
"Well, I happen to play In a jazz group. You know jazz Is a wonderful 
thing. In fact, jazz Is one of the most distinctive contributions of this 
country; It's American. Another thing that's so great about jazz Is that 
when I play my sax, and It comes my turn to play, all It says on the music 
score Is, "You're on your own for the next 32 measures." 



I'll tell just one more story, and then I'd like to discuss In more 
specific terms the future and educational personnel development. This last 
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story with a point comes out of the book To Kill a ^cklngbird» There's 
a passage in the book which many of you may remember ^ in which little Tomiiiiy 
McDonald doesn't have 25o to buy his lunch 9 and the teacher tries to give 
him the 25^. Atticus' little daughter. Scout, is sitting there watching 
this teacher try to give Tomn^ McDonald the 25^, and of course Tommy keeps 
Refusing. Little Scout can't understand why this teacher can't understand 
yhy To mmy can't take the 250* She goes home that night and while sitting 
at the dinner table she tells her father about the Incident in school, 
then she says, "I'm not going back to school; I'm quitting." Upon hearing 
this, Atticus tries to think what to say, because he knows he has a rare 

opportunity to teach a great lesson if he can say the right thing at that 

moment. But he can't think of what to say, so he doesn't say anything 
right then. After they finish eating, he goes out on the frout porch and 
sits in his old rocker, and little Scout comes out after him and crawls up 
in his lap. As they sit there rocking, he finally decides what he's going 
to say to her. He says, "Little Scout, you have learned a wonderful lesson 
today if you can remember it and act on it. .What we all have to do is to 

put ourself inside the skin .of another person and walk around in it for 

awhile." 

With the points from these stories as background, to be appropriately 
related by you, let me now move to a discussion of some of the changes in 
society which I believe will confront us in the days ahead and some of the 
Implications of these changes for educational personnel development. 



The Next Twenty Years 

Although it is possible that schools in the next twenty years will be 
used as instruments of thought control and social manipulation, X am, 
nevertheless, optimistic enough to believe there will continue to be a 
commitment to freedom, creativity, and equality of opportunity. With 
this basic assumption, I will attempt to identify some of the changes that 

^111 take place. 

* ^ 

No effort is made to Identify all of or even most of the changing 
conditions which are having, or might be expected to have, an Impact on 
edncation. I have chosen to focus on e limited number of changing condl^ 
tlons which seem especially pertinent to developments in education in the 
years ahead. I trust they will suggest others which ought to be considered 

Xn general my comments could be clustered around two areas of change: 
The explosion of knowledge accompanied by dramatic technological develop- 
ments and the explosion of hwfian interaction* 

The Explosion of Knowledge and New Technologies 

The rapid advances on our frontiers of knowledge and new technologies 
hnve given us almost unbelievable new processes and products which will 
h^ave the power to enlarge or inhibit the potential of the individual and 
society. 

Obviously there is no way to discuss meaningfully the whole range of 
technological developments now taking place or predict completely the 
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future. I merely hope to draw your attention to certain phases of the 
technological revolution which Is already underway and provide some sense 
of the impact these changes will have on our society and its educational 
system. Therefore, as examples, I will focus on just two areas of the new 
technology: (1) systems analysis and (2) cybernation* 

Systems Analysis 

Management has already Invented technologies to carry on mammoth 
research and development programs. This technology is especially depen- 
dent on systems analysis, long-range planning, operations research, and 
other sophisticated methods of attaining and evaluating efficiency. It 
was first applied to the development of strategic weapons, then to space 
exploration, and now to undersea exploration. One partial but powerful 
expression of this approach Is found in the program budgeting and planning 
methods first used in the Pentagon and now, at the Presidential insistence, 
being hesitantly and falterlngly applied to activities throughout government 
agencies, including the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It is currently being used by the Rand Corporation under contract 
with the City of New York in a study of the nation's largest police and 
fire departments. Because systems analysis purports to — and sometimes 
does— provide a basis for deTjctist rating the costs compared to the benefits 
of alternative packages of ;pro.)ects aimed at particular programatlc goals, 
it permits in principle much tighter and efficient inq>lementatlon, control, 
and evaluation of large-scale social innovations.^ There is no reason to 
believe that it will not be applied in the future to reorganizing trans- 
portation and communication systems, to city rebuilding and to new city 
building, and to planning and operating educational systems. 

Cybernation 

Another recent area of technology with far reaching implications is 
cybernation, that is, the use of automation and computers. 

Diebold, the coiner of the term automation, provides a brief description 
of what changes the computer will bring into our lives. ^ 

If we can overcome our fears and put automation to work effectively— 
a big if — we will open the way to a world such as few can imagine. Here 
are samples of what to expect. 

By Century 21, currency probably will be used only for incidentals. 
Instead of taking home a paycheck, we may have a central account to which 
our employer's computer automatically credits our salary. All of our pur- 
chases at stores, markets, theaters, restaurants, and so on will be auto- 
matically debited to our account at the Instant of purchase. 

New systems for the handling of information will soon affect everyone. 
The library will become a central store of information which will be avail- 
able at any point in the country by means of data- communications systems. 

When we need particular information, we will simply dial a code number, and 
information retrieval machines will project the material on a screen or 
produce electronically prepared copies. 
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Information storage and retrieval systems will also be used in medical 
diagnosis and research. A running record of each patient's history, kept 
in electronic form, will enable doctors to spot disease symptoms or ten- 
dencies long before they could be discovered by conventional methods. If 
we become ill while traveling in any part of the world, a physician will 
be able to dial a record-storage center and in seconds have our complete 
medical history. 

"Perceptron," a pattern-recognition device now under development, can 
distinguish between letters of the alphabet, identify objects, and recog- 
nize faces. Machines have been taught to play checkers and blackjack and 
hiave defeated the men who taught them. The most revolutionary research in 
a^utomatlon today is being done in what is called heuristic, or self-adaptive 
systems. Some of these machines are "goal-oriented" — they can be programmed 
for a certain goal, and they will keep trying new approaches until they work 
out the best one. They improve their own approaches as they go along and 
will be able to cope with entirely new conditions whldi may be unknown to 
the Intelligence thaf. built and programmed their electronic innards. Most 
of the publicity concerning heuristic machines has been devoted to their 
game-playing abilities, but much of the research being done here and in 
I^ssla is top secret* Both governments know that the next great scientific 
breakthrough might come in this area. 

These machines have special Importance in the space program. When 
the first unmanned spaceship goes to Mars, for instance, no one can predict 
all the conditions it will meet. But the spaceship's heuristic system could 
br given goals of landing, exploring, and returning, and it would accomplish 
tiie Mssion in the best possible way, adapting itself to whatever conditions 
it would encounter. 

Many other technological innovations are now taken for granted and are 
only awaiting financing and public acceptance. On the electronic highways 
of the future, we may dial a destination and let our computer-controlled 
car pick the optimum route and do the driving. Teaching machines will pace 
a student's progress, diagnose his weaknesses, and make certain that he 
understands a fundamental concept before allowing him to advance to the 
next lesson. Computers will enable a businessman to simulate and test the 
alternatives of a decision before he actually enters into a deal. And 
the State Department will be able to feed the factors of a ticklish Interr 
national situation into a computer and learn ;the probable consequences to 
each of a wide range of decisions. 



General Implications of the Knowledge Explosion and New Technology 

There are many consequences which one can Interpret as a result of 
the explosion of knowledge and accompanying technological revolution. 

In the first place, all of those whose work is not fundamentally 
creative are the potential victims of cybernation. So compelling are the 
economic reasons for its use that only a major social disaster will slow 
its usurpation of routine activities. 

In the second place, in order to use computers effectively as tools 
in' the Instructional process as well as in other activities, it is mandatpry 
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that we speed our efforts to learn more about learning and teaching. Thomas 
James, dean of the School of Education at Stanford, Identifies the problem 
and the challenge when he says that "pi^esent applications of the new tech- 
nology put the cart before the horse. Instead of the new education-industrial 
complex dumping $50 billion worth of junk on the education market. Instead 
of money for machines, the complex needs to first spend a lot more time and 
money on the nature of the learning process."^ 

A third consequence which needs to be considered Is that our society's 
problems will become more complex, and we will, of necessity, have to use 
computers to simulate social and physical procii^sses which an Individual or 
group could not understand without the aid of systems analyses. We already 
have examples of this In the space program and the development of this 
country's weapons system. Increasingly, the proposed solutions to social 
problems will be statistical solutions, partly because the techniques for 
dealing with statistical data will be readily available. 

There are, of course. Inherent dangers In this approach. What worries 
me most Is that when judgments are based solely on the ability to simulate 
reality and analyze It statistically, the human being— the point of the 
curve— can become an annoyance. We will have to work hard to make sure 
that the emphasis on machines and man stay In balance. 

A fourth Implication of the knowledge explosion Is that as a people 
and an electorate we will be called upon to make judgments about Increasingly 
complex matters. We already see them today In such Issues as the Vietnam 
war, the common market, nuclear testing, fallout shelters, space exploration, 
water pollution, civil rights, and so on. But, at best, the most capable 
of men can fully understand only a small sector of the circle of knowledge 
applicable to such decision making. 

As a shrewd observer of the American scene has stated it: "The nature 

of modem life calls for studies that are generallzable , that Is, that can 
explain a wide variety of life situations. Such studies tend to be theore- 
tical and abstract. But the more theoretical and abi^tract they are, the 
less suited for common education. What everyone seems to need Is precisely 
what everyone Is not equally able to learn. 

It would seem, then, that as time goes on we will be Increasingly 
confronted with a paradox — ithat of gaining comprehension of the Incompre- 
hensible. The enormous complexity of social issues and the Increasing 
abstruseness of the techniques for dealing with them will confront education 
with Its greatest challenge. How will we educate to make people comfortable 
with, sensitive to, and aware of these complexities? How will we teach 
people to imderstand their relationship to long-range planning? And how 
will we teach people to be comfortable with. Indeed, to embrace change and 
the process of change? 

Mead captures the educational Implications of the new technology when 
she states, "...to the multiple functions of an educational system we must 
add a quite new function: education for rapid and self-conscious adaptation 

to a changing world." She further sharpens the problem by stating what she 
calls the "most vivid truth of the new age. No one will live all his life 
In the world into which he was bom, and no one will die In the world In 
which he worked In his maturity."^ 
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Very much the same point of view Is expressed by Dnicker when he says, 
"Since we live In an age of Innovation, a practical education must prepare 
a man for work that does not yet exist and cannot yet be clearly defined."^ 

Obviously the larger educational task Implied by such writers Is only 
partially that of the schools and colleges. A visit to American business 
and Industry will quickly show us that formal education Is no longer the 
exclusive province of the American educational system. Programs, facilities. 
Instructional procedures, outcomes, and budgets provided for educational 
activities are now just as much the concern of business and Industry. Those 
of us with direct concern for our educational system must accept the fac^ 
that our elementary and secondary schools and our colleges will be part of 
a complex of continuing education for a large majority of our people. The 
learning force will soon exceed the work force. 

An extraordinarily Important realization emerges from the notion of 
continuing education to keep up with rapid changes in all aspects of life; 
that Is that no one will ever "complete" an education. We have had the 
concept of continuing education around for a long time, but In former years 
this meant that an individual had responsibility to continue his personal 
development on his own. In the future he must find a formal educational 
structure available to him. Education must prepare him to take advantage 
of new opportunities, as well as help him to face the Insecurities of the 
changing society promised him as a way of life. Sixty million jobs will 
change in character In the next generation. Six year olds now starting 
school can expect their vocations to change three times during their life* 
tlme.^ Skills will obsolesce and facts will wear out at a more rapid rate. 
What will be most worth learning will be mainly the knack of learning Itself. 

There is another side to the matter. At the same time that we concen- 
trate efforts on preparing people for productive places In our changing 
economy we must recognize that man as a worker Is becoming obsolete. 

However the work of society may in the future be distributed. It Is certain 
that most of the potential productive capacity of our population will not 
be needed to keep the economy functioning at a very high level. Under such 
conditions, a man's identity and importance will derive not from the kind of 
work he does but from the kind of life he leads. Education will thus haye 
to Include In Its objectives not only preparation for a life of work but 
also the primary work of life. Buckminster Fuller has put It very nptly In 
his phrase, "Learning a living." 
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The Explosion of Human Interaction 

Education for "learning and living" is tied directly to the second 
explosion which has far reaching implications for education in the next 
twenty years: the explosion of human interaction. 

The sheer growth and location of the population, the demographic 
characteristics of this country in the two decades ahead, will profoundly 
affect our educational system. We expect around 230 million people in the 
United States by 1975, about 250 million by 1980 — and a world population of 
four billion by 1977. By 1970 young people will make up about half of our 
population, and by 1980 those over age 65 will have Increased by almost 30%— 
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unless the toll from smoking, auto accidents, etc,, is unexpectedly high. 

By that time, too, approximately 80% of all Americans will be living in urban 
areas. Cities now separate will be merging into megalopoll stretching from 
Norfolk to Bangor, from Minneapolis to St, Louis, from San Francisco to 
San Diego, Thus, during this period the very idea of the city will alter as 
physical mobility becomes ever greater and communications ever more accessible,^ 

Faster means of transportation and communication have already inter- 
mingled the rurallte with the urbanite, the northerner with the southerner, 
the free with the less free, the economically privileged with the under- 
privileged, the black with the white. The current situation was aptly 
described at the United Nations by Ambassador Adlal Stevenson shortly before 
his death when he said: "The world is now a crowded house," It Indeed 

appears to be so. Everything we do is observed, everything we say is over- 
heard, The walls are thin and the connecting doors are open. Opposed value 
systems and mores rub abrasively against one another, no longer separated 
by the traditional barriers of distance and time. Today what white Mlssls- 
slpplans and Negroes in Detroit value and how they react as a result of these 
values matter tragically to all of us, 

[ 

The world for young people too is crowded, perhaps even more so than 
for their elders. Travel, radio, moving picture, television, books, new 
families in the neighborhood from other sections and lands, "different" 
children who enroll at school— all bring into view of children and youth a 
wide range of choices in human behavior. Direct confrontation with this 
wide range of choicer calls into question personal values and community 
mores , 



General Implications of the Explosion of Human Interaction 

Young people and adults need help now and will need help in the future 
in the development and clarification of values— that is, beliefs that are 
chosen after deliberation, prized, called upon repeatedly in everyday living, 
and openly affirmed when challenged. It seems fair to state that the need 
for direct attention to values clarification and development in our schools 
and colleges will Increase . as our crowded house becomes more crowded and 
as our Interactions become ever more complex. The educational system of 
the future, in addition to ‘teaching how to use the new technology most 
effectively, will have to develop effective means for teaching those human 
characteristics of brotherhood and empathy that will become increasingly 
Important, 

As indicated earlier, the computer is critical for much of the physical 
and social systems management technology. And it can also provide the tech- 
nology for teaching four and five year olds to read. Note, however, it does 
not provide teachers and parents with the moral and ethical wisdom to help 
these youngsters to interpret the significance and values inherent in what 
they read. This powerful technology for predicting and influencing behavior 
may come just in time to rejuvenate the democratic processes — or, irresponsibly 
applied, it may totally destroy them,^ 

In summary, a look ahead to the next twenty years calls for a new 
emphasis on the learning needs of each individual. The one need all will 
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share is to learn how to inquire — how to develop ways of knowing — and what 
is worth knowing. In a world rocked with change another learning will be 
most crucial. Individuals will need to develop a high capacity to adjust 
to changed circumstances— a high capacity to Innovate. And last» but not 
least, in a computerized shrinking world, individuals will need to continue 
to learn ways to live together peacefully as human beings. 



The Intellectual Personal Uniqueness of Human Beings 

Let me now discuss the second source of knowledge for use in guiding 
our decisions of educational personnel development — the Intellectual personal 
uixiqueness of h uman beings. We tend, too often, to categorize people in 
terms of achievement scores, IQ's, Miller analogies scores, college boards, 
etc. We place human beings on a chart in various groups identified by a 
symbol and we send out these charts to other people to use to make judgments 
jsbout the people listed. We know we can't really do this to humans— a person 
is aperson— a subject, not an object. I use the terms intellectual personal 
uniqueness rather than individual differences to dramatize this fact. We're 
lall different in terms of what we know about any given subject matter — we're 
different in terms of our ability to think in the abstract about art, math, 
English, etc. We're all at different levels in ability to think in the 
abstract about any phenomena. We're also different in how we approach learn- 
ing. The psychologists refer to this as "learning style." Some of us can 
keep four or five ideas in order at any one time — others of us can keep only 
pne thing in mind at one time. Some of us have to take longer before we 
embark upon a project than others do. Some of us can jump right into it. 

3ome of us can learn things through manipulative means, non-verbal means, 
puch better than we can through verbal means. 

Let me give you a specific example of what I mean. Kodak is doing 
exciting things right now with inner city kids — these kids who are considered 
non-verbal, especially when judged by middle class teacher norms, are given 
8mm cameras and all the film they want. Then they are freed to tell their 
stories through film. I wish you could see some of the creative films these 
kids have made. Experiments like this make me more and more convinced that 
if we can find the best way to teach people, we can help them learn. If we 
can find ways to meet each learner where he is — not only in terms of where 
he is in what he knows , but in terms of his approach to learning— we can 
ma ifia new discoveries that will "unlock" the world of knowledge for many 
children whom we have failed in the past. The third aspect of intellectual 
personal uniqueness is that which the psychologists refer to as the affective 
domain." If we really believed what I'm going to say about the importance 
pf personal relationships in the education of human beings, we would change 
our schools completely. Each learner and each of us in this room is unique 
in how we feel about what we know, how we feel about what we need to know, 
how we feel about the teachers who are teaching us, and how we feel about 
our peers. Everyone in this room knows that what is reflected back in thp 
eyeballs of a person who's trying to teach us something has a tremendous 
influence on what we'll be able to learn in that particular setting. This 
point is vividly demonstrated in a new book Pygmalion in the Classroom. It 
reports the studies that Rosenthal, a professor at Harvard, did in which he 
changed the records of the kids— a group of so-called "slow learners" and 
Identified them as "late bloomers." The teachers approached these kids in 
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an entirely different way in terms of their expectations. Read the book and 
see what dramatic changes occurred in their new supportive environment. One 
of the most meaningful learning experiences 1 have ever had was when I worked 
with a team interviewing 2,000 students who had dropped out of school. The 
overriding significant factor in the whole study, the basic correlation was 
not with IQ or achievement; it was that the kids who dropped out didn't like 
themselves. They didn't like themselves and they didn't think their teachers 
liked them or that their parents liked them. If we really believed in the 
importance of personal dimens lons~human feellngs-^hat an impact it could 
have on the schools and the way we prepare educational personnel. 

Let me ask you a quest ion— How many classes have you ever had in your 
own education In which people just asked a question right out loud simply 
because they wanted to know something they didn't know? Have you ever been 
in a class where a student prefaced his question by saying, "You know, 1 
don't know a damn thing about this, but I'd really like to know something 
about it." How many of you have experienced a learning environment in which 
students really revealed all the things they didn't know? In any of your 
graduate classes has anyone asked a question that they didn't at least know 
enough of the answer to know that it was a so called "good question"? A 
basic essential to the creation of a learning environment which is productive, 
one which starts with each person where he is, is the freedom to share what 
one does not know. If we build a whole system in which a person can't admit 
where he is, then the system cannot work. Our schools are presently set up 
to produce "winners and losers." So many of our kids are doomed to failure 
before they start. We're going to have to change that if we really believe 
the school's primary purpose is to help all the children of all the people 
to develop as unique human beings in terms of their capacity to grow. 

About 50% of the Negro kids in our major cities in this country never 
complete high school. The average Mexican American child in the Southwest 
drops out of school by the seventh year. In Texas, 89% of the children with 
Spanish surnames drop out before completing high school. We have not yet 
developed a system of education in which school and college teachers and 
administrators are accountable to the client. Educational personnel in 
schools and colleges ought to be accountable for the intellectual development 
of all children, not just the children of the rich and powerful. In my view, 
the client is the learner. Schools ought to be built for learners. If 50% 
of our clients drop out or are pushed out, we have to begin to become account- 
able for that. About two months before Senator Robert Kennedy was killed, 

1 heard him say to a group of school superintendents and board of education 
members, "Look, if people of all races start at the same level in terms of 
their unequal abilities to develop and 50% of one segment of our society as 
compared to 22% of the other segment of society do not complete school, then 
we ought to ask some questions about it. If 50% of a doctor's patients died, 
we'd begin to worry about the competency of the doctor. We wouldn't keep 
blaming it on the patient all the time." 



Implications for Educational Personnel Development 

Let me now move to a discussion of some implications of these two sources 
of decision making (1) the explosion of knowledge and human interaction and 
(2) the intellectual personal uniqueness of human beings. They imply dramatic 
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changes not only in the realignment of personnel we now have in schools but 
the development of new kinds of educational personnel not found in current 
staffing patterns. There will be a need for new kinds of teaching special*^ 
Ists as educational personnel develop the kind of schools which take each 
learner where he is and provide a continuous progress program for him. 



Teaching Specialists for the School of Tomorrow 

Let me suggest just a few of the new types of teaching specialists that 
1 think we will find in some of the schools in the future. To the usual 
specialization areas of subject matter and age level will be added a variety 
of specializations which will focus less on the teacher as a content special- 
ist and more on the teacher as a specialist in the nature and use of learning 
resources. Teaching staff in the school of tomorrow will Include research 
associates, learning diagnosticians, visual literacy specialists, computer^ 
assisted instruction specialists, systems analysis and evaluation experts, 
specialists in simulation and gaming techniques, information systems and 
data base designers, community resource specialists, and learning process 
facilitators. 

We'll have schools that will be constituted basically of teaching teams. 
These teams will Include a variety of personnel with diverse talents such as 
those listed above. These specialists will not only work with children, they 
will work with other teachers, too. For example, there will be personnel who 
can help Interpret research in useful ways— in terms of what the research 
ineans for learning and instruction. By the way, I think the emphasis in 
research is going to change too, especially in terms of being reported in 
practical terms. There is already a new concern for developmental research 
and utilization of the research. 

We'll have in our schools associates in teacher education who will be 
given dual appointments in neighboring colleges. In fact, a new view of the 
College of Education will emerge. It will no longer be just a place on a 
campus — it will Incorporate many avenues for training and research. (See 
figure 1, page 13)* The combine will Include schools, colleges, and a wide 
variety of community, educational, industrial, and social agencies in which 
a variety of adjunct faculty from these interdependent institutions will 
participate in research and training. We already have many of the adjunct 
faculty types in our schools and colleges now, for example, clinical pro-* 
fessors and clinical associates. I use the term associate in teacher 
education here to identify all these types. 

We'll also see new kinds of curriculum specialists in schools— not from 
the central office— these will be people on teaching teams. The Temple City, 
California, program of differentiated staffing Includes personnel who fill 
the role of curriculum associates. These people are not supervisors who come 
down from the central office to tell teachers what to do or evaluate teachers 
in one or two-day-a-year visits. The curriculum associate will work within 
the teaching team as consultant and demonstration teacher for the various 
members of the team. If you want to see another school with personnel filling 
this role, go to the new Hilton Elementary School, N.Y., where the teachers 
selected four other teachers as curriculum associates. These teachers are 
primary resources for pupil team-learning techniques. They produce and demon- 
Sttate self-instruction kits which can be used by the kids individually or in 
pairs. 



CENTERS OF LEARNING 
A RECONCEPTION OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
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The associates go to teacher classrooms and help them by joint demon- 
stration teaching or providing specific resources. 

In the future we'll have people In the schools on the teams who know 
enough about diagnostic devices and skills to help diagnose the learning 
needs of each child. We'll have people who can help us develop Individual 
profiles on all students such as the profiles developed In the Individual 
Prescribed Instruction (IPI) Project at Pittsburgh. There they produce a 
diagnostic profile on each child in terms of where he Is and what he Is 
capable of doing next. The data reflects not only what each child knows 
but Information on each child is coded in terms of his "style" of learning 
as well. The curriculum builders in the IPI Project have Identified 4200 
alternative ways that teachers can teach a math program based on 26 mathe- 
matical concepts at 9 different levels of abstraction. Now you say to 
yourself, how can a teacher possibly keep track of 4200 possible alternative 
lessons? They can't without the help of technology. What they do Is get 
the diagnostic information about the children and feed it into the infor- 
mation system which provides them with appropriate alternative lessons. 

We'll have people In sdiools who are not only trained In English and 
oral and written composition, but personnel who can help discover learning 
needs and problems in the area of visual literacy. One school I know about 
has two specialists who are trained in this field — people who ca.; Identify 
the visual perception problems of students. They use diagnostic Instruments 
developed by Marlon Pros tig. What they've discovered Is that many children 
who have reading difficulties are children who have visual perception 
problems such as a reversal problem, seeing words backwards. Another type 
of visual literacy specialist is the person who knows visual learning 
resources. This specialist Is available to help teachers and students 
communicate more meaningfully through non-verbal means. There will be a 
need for many new personnel with this kind of specialty. Computer-assisted 
Instruction specialists are especially needed right now; now the technicians— 
the machine men— especially needed are the programmers , people who can write 
exciting programs for use in the machine. As in any learning tool, TV or 
radio or anything else, it isn't the machine or how beautiful the machine Is, 
it's the kind of programming that's put into it and whether or not the kind 
of Intended learning objective can be accomplished at all by the computer. 

Some can. For example, a number of colleges have written programs in basic 
educational measurement and statistics. These colleges are waiving the usual 
requirement of taking a course for a vjhole semester on the basis of a pro- 
ficiency exam passed after taking a computer-assisted Instruction course. 

Some people finish in 2 weeks at their rate— some people take 4, some others 
5. There is much to be said for the idea of utilizing the technology to help 
us help people move at their own rates of development. Instead of having 
to repeat what they already know. 

Personnel skilled in systems analysis will be needed — people who can 
help us tie together all aspects of the total Instructional system, people 
who can help us interrelate the content, organization and methods, materials, 
and evaluation aspects of the education process in ways that produce the 
most effective learning for each student. 

The potential of simulation and gaming will call for new personnel, 
simulated materials will be developed in which a person Is placed in 
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confrontatiou situations that are drawn from the real world. Through 
simulation, educational personnel will be challenged by alternatives and 
consequences which they will face In real situations. The kinds of simulated 
materials developed by University Council of Educational Administrators (UCEA) , 
the administrative In-basket programs, and those now being developed for use 
In schools, particularly In the social sciences, are examples. And Don 
Crulckshank, University of Tennessee at Knoxville, has developed a Teaching 
Problem Laboratory based on seven persistent problems of beginning teachers. 

The laboratory simulates an actual classroom In which the teacher-to-be Is 
challenged by the problem areas that beginning teachers ordinarily face. 

The laboratory has been used effectively as one type of sensitivity orien- 
tation before the students go out for student teaching. It seems to offer 
another excellent way to make methods of education more meaningful. 

In New York State we have a new law, the Taylor Act, which requires that 
teacher organizations negotiate directly with boards of education. The 
teachers select a bargaining agent, a representative association— in most 
cases the AFT or the NEA. A professional negotiator from the teachers group 
deals directly with the board; the superintendent is a consultant to both 
groups. If teachers are going to be in such positions, they had better be 
trained for them. For instance, if an art teacher is to be selected as the 
bargaining agent by the teachers association, we'd better develop some program 
that will offer him preparation as a professional negotiator. The teacher 
negotiator of the future will represent his professional association on Issues 
which go way beyond shorter hours and more pay. As one looks at some of the 
negotiations packages developed by teachers association in New York State, 
the new role of teachers as professional decision makers unfolds. The Greece 
Teachers Association of the Central School system, for Instance, produced a 
45-page listing of Items to be negotiated this year. The Issues deal with 
everything from the reading program to school Integration. 

We're also going to see the day when we'll have community liaison 
personnel in schools. We're going through the throes of developing what this 
Is all about now in many of our cities. We'll have parents serving in class- 
rooms assisting teachers with setting up home visits, personnel who Identify 
new families moving Into the neighborhood, personnel who orient new parents 
to the school and other social agencies, personnel who can serve as trouble- 
shooters to arrest students before they drop out of school, personnel who 
can relate to the ghettos and identify community needs. These liaison roles 
will become Increasingly Important as the schools, in certain areas, take on 
the characteristics of community service centers. The field Is also wide 
open for new liaison personnel who will work with other educational agencies. 
Some school staffs now include representatives from educational technology 
industries and learning systems corporations. As a result of iny acquaintance 
with people in the educational technology industries, I am convinced that a 
new system of ideas and resources can be developed that will be mutually 
beneficial to the schools and Industry if these new relationships are rooted 
in the Improvement of learning for all children. 

Inclusion of the new types of teaching specialists mentioned will bring 
about differentiated staffing patterns in the schools. Most of the afore- 
mentioned personnel would fall into the category of teaching specialists 
within a differentiated staffing team. This kind of staffing plan does not 
necessarily suggest just a hierarchical system. The ultimate staffing plan 
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could have both vertical and horizontal arrangements for dlfferentatlon 
relating to function, compensation, and decision making. The basic point 
made here is that new kinds of schools will create the need for a wide 
variety of personnel, performing specific functions that will meet the 
learning needs of each student. Some of these new specialists are hlgh?- 
llghted in Figure 2, page 17. 

To Implement fully the concept of differentiated staffing, teaching 
tasks must be appropriately analyzed and their components assigned to 
personnel uniquely equipped by training, experience, and motivation. It 
will be necessary to assess the degree to which every task is being carried 
out and the extent to which the system's educational objectives are being 
met. Thus, the complexities of the instructional tasks that are performed 
must be systematically differentiated and made more manageable in order to 
assure an individual's competence in a specified teaching role. The success 
of differentiated staffing will depend, in a large measure, on the profesr 
Sion's ability to spell out intended learning objectives and the required 
personnel and performance levels necessary to achieve them . 

As the general public and teachers themselves realize that teaching 
roles are not all the same, and that each functional role requires different 
professional knowledge and skills, a clearer image will emerge of the 
teacher as a professional. Teachers will receive professional pay and 
status on the basis of the knowledge they possess in their specialty and 
the competence they demonstrate in performing clearly defined specialized 
roles as members of a teaching team designed to work with learners as 
unique human beings. Once the roles are defined in the school context, it 
will be a complex task to assign priorities and values to the functions And 
levels of competence, but it must be done. 

These issues and many others will have to be resolved as school staffs 
become organized around teaching teams made up of a variety of specialises 
who teach and assist each other, as well as teach and assist students. As 
new concepts of the school of the future unfold and ts^e total community 
becomes a laboratory for bringing social relevance to the curriculum, new 
thinking about educational roles; should become more acceptable. 



Changes Needed in Teacher Education 

Such a reconception of the school and the kind of educational personnel 
needed to make it successful will require dramatic changes in teacher 
education institutions. If beginning teachers, career teachers, and a 
variety of auxiliary personnel are to learn the aforementioned specla.^iZ8d 
roles, they will need the flexibility to move through different experiences 
that cannot be pressed from one mold. In order for educational personnel 
to foster inquiry and self discovery they must learn both and exemplify 
both in their own educational lives. Therefore, the colleges of the future 
^u$t become demonstration centers of the value of the personalization of 
iiigtructlon and learning. Teacher education institutions will be required 
td* develop flexible instructional organizations that allow personnel to 
move in and out of systematically designed teaching specialist programs. 
ifSee figure 3, page 18 for general groups of educational personnel who will 
^drk in schools of the future.) It should be kept in mind that differentiated 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF 
TEACHING SPECIALTIES IN 
FUTURE TEACHING TEAM PLANS 



• RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

• ASSOCIATE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

• CURRICULUM ASSOCIATE 

• diagnostician-learning and teaching 

• VISUAL LITERACY 

• COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION 

• SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

• SIMULATION AND GAMING 

• PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATOR 

• LIAISON-COMMUNITY, INQUIRY, SOCIAL AGENCIES 



Figure 2 
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approaches in training will have to be planned to prepare personnel for 
teaching specialities within each of the groups listed in the differentiated 
Figure 3» One instructional organization for teacher prepara- 
tion which would complement "differentiated staffing" and the "career ladders" 
concept of educational personnel development is illustrated in Figure 4 on 
Page 20. 



It should be noted that even though I use the terminology liberal 
^ucation, specia l education » and professional education . I do not consider 
them separate areas functionally. In my view, a teacher-scholar draws upon 
all of these areas in the act of teaching and in his other professional 
roles. They are used mainly because they are familiar ways of discussing 
teacher preparation. 



The proposed instructional organization would include the following 
phases : 
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1 . 



2 . 



A point of entry to occur when the student decides he wants to 
become a teacher. This point would undoubtedly occur most often 
somewhere in the first three years of college, especially if the 
college of education offered beginning college students intro- 
ductory experiences to provide an understanding of the act of 
teaching and knowledge of the field of education. Students could 
partlclpa?:e in these experiences without initial long term commit- 
ment being expected from them as a result. Formal entry to the 
program then would be preceded by introductory confrontation 
experiences, some experiences in the liberal arts, identification 
of a subject field of special interest, and courses in behavioral 
sciences and humanities. In some cases early learning about the 
complexities of teaching might occur in elementary or high school 
in youth- tutoring-youth programs, community centers, storefront 
schools, educational parks, etc. These programs can all be used 
to help a student learn what he needs to learn to become a teacher 
and to give the student an opportunity to test his level of inter- 
est in and commitment to a career in teaching, and his readiness 
for such an experience. 

A five, six, seven, or eight year program culminating in a license 
and either a masters or doctoral degree. 

a. Continuous direct experience from the time of entry into 
the program, gradually providing in-depth experiences in 
the classroom role^ curriculum decision-making staff role, 
and professional teacher-citizen role; 

b. Preservice education experiences which merge with inservlce 
education and a continuing emphasis on the study of teaching 
as a life-long process; and 

c. Liberal education and studies in a special field to keep up 

with new knowledge and ways of knowing as part of continuing 
education. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



DOCTORATE 
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CAREER TEACHER 
(DIFFERENT SPECIALIZATIONS) 
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Teacher Aide* 
Tutc^r* etc. 



— ENTRY 

POINT OF 
ADMISSION 



ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

SCHOOLING 



(An adaptation of Robert N. Bush's 
organizational plan which appeared 
in a working paper.) 
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Figure 4 
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3. This organization Is designed for the teacher of any subject* at 
any level* because It provides a different experience for each 
person who progresses through It* It Is not Intended that the 
teacher of a three-year-old have the same experience as the 
teacher of a thlrteen-year-old* or for that matter that any two 
people In preparation have the same experience. Opportunity Is 
provided to move In and out of the program as one works to prepare 
himself for a career as a teaching specialist. 

4. High standards are maintained throughout by a commitment to the 
Improvement of learning for the students to be taught by pros- 
pective teacher-scholars. Demonstration of competence Is provided 
for and examined at all phases of the program. 

5. The major resources In the program are a team of specialists In 
the educational professions* a differentiated staff with a variety 
of talents who can utilize both technological and human resources 
to personalize learning. 

6. The study of teaching and the conceptual tools necessary for the 
refinement of such studies are learned through constant Interaction 
of theoretical and practical considerations and an emphasis on 
Inquiry and Its application In schools and colleges. 

Whht I have proposed here Is not an easier way* or a harder way* or a 
deeper way* or a shallower way of doing the same thing. It Is a different 
way. It Is a way that calls for recognition. of the Importance of the 
personal dimension In the education of American children and youth and their 
teachers . 

I am aware that wide scale Implementation of the approach I suggest 
would Involve revolutionary changes In educational Institutions at all 
levels. That Is exactly what the future demands. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON: THE NEW PLAN IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



William H. Drummond 
Department of Education 
State of Washington 



Before launching Into substantive material I do want to give you some 
background about the work which Is going on In the State of Washington. 

About two and a half years ago the State Board of Education of the State 
of Washington suggested to Dr. Wendell Allen, assistant superintendent for 
teacher education and certification, that It was time for the state to study 
the nature of teacher educatlon~~all facets of It from top to bottom. As 
many of you here will remember, I happened to be on the staff here at 
Peabody College at that time. A few days following the meeting of the state 
board. Dr. Allen called me, relayed the Intention of the state board, and 
Invited me to Join with him In the state department In looking Into teacher 
education for the future. This Is how I became Involved with activities In 
Washington, and this Is why I am here to talk to you about what has gone on 
since that time. 

The first thing we did after moving to Washington State was to meet 
with a number of advisory committees which had been set up already; these 
committees were advisory to both the state superintendent of public Instruc- 
tion and the state board. We asked these advisory committees this question: 
What will teaching be like In 1985? (You will note that we did try to avoid 
1984.) We spent a good deal of time talking to this general question, 
gradually focusing on where we were In 1966 and where we hoped American 
education was going during the 1970 's. As a result of our conversations 
we came up with a list of Ideas, Ideas which now seem almost Identical to 
those enumerated by Dean Corrigan last night: 

• Staff utilization Is changing. 

• The role of the school Is expanding. 

• New curriculum developments are being Introduced. 

• Education Is now more Important to economic growth. 

• Systems technology provides new program possibilities. 

• Professional associations are more concerned and active. 

• College students are rebelling against Irrelevance. 

• Our society needs teachers who are more Involved and more humane 

with their students. 

Gradually, as a result of our conversations. Ideas began to be generated. 
These Ideas were gradually expanded and became the First Draft of a monograph 
called "Proposed Standards for the Preparation of School Professional Personnel 
Leading to Certification." (Just as an aside, you might be Interested to 
know that we put a green cover on the First Draft . ) The First Draft was sent 
to approximately 75 people in our state, mostly members of the various advisory 
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comnlttGGS* Wg GskGd tliGiu to tgvIgw lt» to irgIcg suggGstions* find to rGtum 
thG copiGS of thG docuniGnt for rGvision. ThG rGactions from our committGG 
mGmbGrs wGrG not particularly supportivG or gracious. So wg wrotG a sGcond 
documant and mailed it to an even larger group across the state, requesting 
feedback. (As I recall the Second Draft had a yellow cover.) This Second 
Draft was distributed to the academic and professional faculties of the 
teacher education institutions in the state as well as to our advisory 
committees. A discussion of this draft was the main item on the agenda at 
our annual May Conference on Teacher Education to which each of our insti- 
tutions sends from ten to twenty delegates. I usually summarize that 
particular May Conference using a three-point format: (1) "It won t work. 

(2) "You can*t trust those other guys." (3) "You have an interesting Id^^ 

there . " 

During the summer of 1967, based upon the suggestions we had r^iceived, 
a Third Draft was written. (So that you will appreciate our creative 
approach, you should know that we put a blue cover on this one.) The 
Third Draft was mailed to every school in the state, to school board 
menEers, to legislators, etc. The design of the document included space 
for people to write their reactions. Formal requests were made of local 
and state professional organizations and agencies to study the Third Draft 
and to submit their reactions directly to the state office. We received 
literally hundreds of letters and notes from across the state. 

From the Third Draft reactions as you might guess by now, we wrote a 
fourth one. The Fourth Draft was published in April of this year and I 
think I can say without stretching the truth that this document has been 
generally accepted by almost every institution and professional group that 
has studied it seriously. (So that you won't continue to wonder about the 
color of the Fourth Draft I should talk about it for a moment. By the 
time the Fourth Draft had been written, we had had a number of suggestions 
about the color for the cover. The most popular suggestion was brown. I 
hate to disappoint you, but the color of the Fourth Draft is really a dirty 
gray. The document had to be duplicated by the state printer and we left 
the color selection up to him.) The Fourth Draft was printed in quantity 
and distributed so that every person holding a professional job requiring 
a certificate was sent a copy. 

There are four ideas which have persisted through all of the drafts. 

We think these ideas are fundamental and shotild serve as a rationale for 
program development for the future. Here are the ideas: (1) Profession ^ 

preparation should conti nue throughout the ca reer of the practitioner.. 
Teacher education is not something that starts when a person takes his first 
course in education nor ends when he finishes college. It extends through- 
out the life of the professional worker. (2) If preparation is to extend 
throughout the total career of the practitioner, professional associations 
and school organizations as well as colleges and un iversities have to b^ 
rec ognized as teacher education agencies . (3) If preparation is to be a 
responsibility of these three different kinds of agencies, a new language 
for teacher education will have to be created — a language that is far more 
relevant and communicative than the one we presently use, i.e., course 
titles and college credits. Although we do not know what the language will 
look like we do know it needs to deal with the nature of performan^, 
performance related to the stated objectives of the practitioner. 
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(4) Preparation and career development should be individualized , that is 9 
It should value and capitalize on the uniqueness of the individual. 

These four ideas 9 simple as they are9 have persisted through each of 
the four drafts. During these past 2 1/2 years we have been trying to find 
a way of organizing teacher education so that these four ideas can be 
realized. If 1 may 9 1 would like to spend the bulk of my time with you 
this morning going over9 step by step9 the thinking processes we have gone 
through In developing a new scheme for preparation. You should know that 
we came to the same conclusions Dr. Corrigan discussed last night. We 
became convinced that there would be basic changes In staff utilization 
In the public schools In the very near future. We became convinced that 
there would be new professional roles In our schools 9 that the present 
roles would be redefined and differentiated. The first step 9 then9 In 
our thlnklng9 was to suggest that the people who were to prepare personnel 
for the common schools needed to define the nature of the roles for which 
personnel were to be prepared. We did not suggest that there should be 
uniform role definitions across the state. We did suggest 9 however 9 that 
colleges 9 school organizations 9 and professional associations collaborating 
on programs 9 had to come to some agreement about the nature of the role 
about which they were concerned. The first step 9 then 9 we said, was role 
definition. 

The second step based upon this role definition was to specify the 
performance objectives required to play the defined role. Statements 
needed to be made which clearly indicated what the trainers wanted the 
trainees to be able to do, what they could see them do 9 or what the trainees 
could see themselves do. At the same time that performance objectives were 
being defined we Indicated that criteria and levels of performance had to be 
established. We declared that criterion levels for performance probably 
would be arbitrary at first but that research would revise these criterion 
levels In the future so that expectations could be defined In relationship 
to professional career benchmarks. 

The third step in program planning 9 according to our thinking processes 
was the establishment of performance tasks 9 that is 9 tasks for the candidate 
to do which were appropriate to the kinds of performance objectives which 
had been specified In relation to the role definition. (This step is a 
little complicated so you may wish to refer to the diagram I9 page 26*) 

The establishment of tasks is complex 9 because tasks are always related to 
circumstances. The materials 9 the facilities 9 the resources 9 the emotional 
climate 9 always Influence the basic nature of the tasks. The establishment 
of tasks must take these variables Into account. 

In looking at the diagram 1 notice that 1 have neglected to say that at 
the same time performance objectives are being established 9 models need to 
be available 9 either live or on fllm9 showing people performing as defined. 
You will note on the diagram we have recommended that models Illustrate 
variations in style or personality as they perform or achieve the specific 
performance objectives. We also have suggested that the same models ought 
to perform at different levels of competence. People being what they are 9 
they are not only different one from another9 but the same person Is differ- 
ent at different times. A person on a Monday morning may perform quite 
differently than on a Wednesday morning. An Individualized program does 
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indeed require an opportunity for people to be different, and this concern 
makes teacher education very complex. 

j Referring to the diagram again, now that professional roles have been 
defined, performance objectives clearly stated, and performance tasks 
established, based upon the performance objectives, we now can deal with 
the Idiosyncrasies of a particular person who will undergo the program. 

The next step, then, we said was to make an assessment of the student 
in terms of his readiness and willingness to undertake the tasks established, 
uf of course, should be based upon the performance criteria 

which have been established. No doubt better performance readiness measures 

will have to be developed so that we can have a better basis for selecting 
initial tasks for the individual. ® 

Once assessment of readiness has been completed, the ordering and 
scheduling of tasks in relation to the Individual person can be undertaken. 
Let me illustrate: Jimmy Jones has Indicated that he wishes to be a teacher 

and has gone through the preliminary screening necessary for involvement in 
the program. Jimmy has been shown a list of the performance tasks which 
have been established for the general program he has selected, and he has 
been asked which of the tasks he would like to work on first. Based upon 
the task he selects, he then is given a series of experiences in a situation 
in which his responses can be recorded and fed back to him, depending upon 
an assessment of his responses both by his lirofessional advisor and himself. 
He is then in a position to order his next performance task based upon his 
own assessment of his previous performance. A schedule may be created for 

1 through the various experiences which have been estab- 

lished which will elicit the desired performance behavior. 

Once a schedule has been created for Jimmy Jones, he then undergoes a 
set of experiences which are either simulated or real. Immediately following 
each experience there is an assessment made of his performance to see if it 
has been consistent with his own aspirations and the minimum aspirations of 
e training agencies. Each assessment provides Jimmy Jones the opportunity 
to repeat the experience, go on to another experience, or attempt to develop, 
with assistance from others, other unique experiences not already in the 
repertoire of the training agencies. 

The key to the success of the preparation program lies in the quality 
and effectiveness of the feedback mechanisms. If Jimmy Jones is to improve 
hl^elf, he must see himself as others see him and reconcile his performance 
With the models he had been shown and his own aspirations for himself. Once 
he is satisfied with the kind of feedback he is receiving with respect to a 
specific performance objective, he may request that his behavior be monitored 
by others who have the responsibility for recording and reporting his success 
with respect to the particular task assigned. He then is ready to go on with 

of diagram 2, page 28 from the ComField Proposal 

of the NWREL.) This completes a general outline of the way we have been 
tninking about teacher education programs. 

As you probably know, I have just outlined for your an Instructional 
system based upon well known systems technology. We In Washington State 
think that systems technology provides us with the tool we need for planning 
a preparation program which is individualized. 
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Excerpt from: 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratories, A Competency-Based . Field-Tested . 
Systems Approach to Elementary Teacher Preparation. (ComFie Id) 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 

Bureau of Research, Final Report Project No. 89022, p 13.,. 
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If you look at our present patterns of teacher education (at least in 
the institutions in which I have worked) the objectives of the Instructional 
program are hardly ever deary and they are not stated in behavioral terms. 
Most programs do not provide adequate models. Professors tend to say, 

"teach this way, but not the way I teach." Usually the only model a student 
going through a program has is his supervising teacher during student 
teaching. We know that sometimes this supervising teacher performs in a 
manner which is inconsistent with the values she espouses. Perhaps most 
important, institutions have not worked to develop adequate feedback loops 
regarding teaching performance. Just talk to a student teacher and find 
out what he is concerned about. He complains that he isn*t being told 
enough about how he is doing. You will hear statements like this, "My 
master teacher tells me I am doing just fine. When I ask *How can I 
improve?* the response I get is *I don’t know. It seems to me you are 
doing it just fine.* I want to know more about how I can improve." 

Let me get back to my review of what we are doing in the State of 
Washington. We are, as I have suggested, trying to establish a new pattern 
for teacher preparation and certification. We are trying to do this by 
suggesting a new form of teacher certification based upon a systematic 
analysis of what teachers do. First , as I indicated earlier, we have 
suggested that three kinds of agencies need to be involved in teacher 
education development— colleges, school organizations, and professional 
associations. We have said that the establishment of new programs have 
to be done through collaborative agreements among these three agencies. 

The college can't do the job by itself. The school organization can’t do 
the job by itself. The professional association can't do it by itself. 

There have to be agreements. Secondly « we have suggested that there is a 
planning sequence for program development, a sequence very similar to the 
steps I have talked about here. We have suggested to our teacher education 
people that they begin planning by looking at the role of the person who 
is a full-fledged practitioner. You may be interested in the fact that 
our unions have insisted on this. They have indicated that there needs to 
be a time designated when a teacher is clearly recognized as a teacher. 

There needs to be a time when the person is recognized as "in" so that he 
can receive all the rights and privileges attendant to the status of teacher. 

We have suggested that a certificate be issued when a person meets 
these criterion levels of performance and that the state issue a "Continuing 
Certificate" at that time. Program planning then should proceed in a back- 
ward direction from the awarding of the Continuing Certificate. The 
certificate which would precede the Continuing Certificate and which would 
allow the person in training to work in the public schools and to have 
some independent responsibility for clients, has been designated the 
'Initial Certificate." Most people call this period of preparation an 
inter nship . The new certificate program suggests that before the person 
is able to participate as an intern, he should be encouraged to participate 
in public schools in a variety of ways. Such a person should be legally 
recognized so we have suggested a certificate preceding the Initial Cer- 
tificate which we call the "Preparatory Certificate." This makes the person 
involved in laboratory experiences a legal agent of the school and provides 
a possible way of funding professional laboratory experiences by the state. 
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Let me review. We have suggested that teacher education planning be 
engaged In by three different agencies, schools, colleges, professional 
associations, that this planning proceed from a definition of full career 
status backwards. There will be three certificates In the normal course 
of events: a "Preparatory Certificate" Issued when a person begins engaging 

In real laboratory experiences, an "Initial Certificate" Issued when a 
person Is ready to assume some Independent responsibility for clients, and 
a "Continuing Certificate" Issued when a person has achieved the performance 
objectives at criterion levels outlined for career status. 

A fourth certificate has been proposed above and beyond the three 
already mentioned — a "Consultant Certificate" for those persons who are 
able and are engaged In teacher education o Persons desiring Consultant 
Certificates would become Involved In training programs and would have to 
demonstrate that they had achieved performance objectives for conducting 
teacher education work. Tl^e Consultant Certificate would provide a means 
for the master teacher to remain In teaching and receive appropriate recog- 
nition for professional contributions. 

The proposed certification plan for Washington State then, has four 
levels of certification: preparatory. Initial, continuing, and consultant. 

The plan also calls for the classification of all professional roles 
Into three types for certification purposes: teachers, administrators, and 

educational staff associates. The term "educational staff associate" Is a 
liewly coined term to designate special staff personnel who assist the 
Instructional or administrative processes, such as counselors, school psy- 
chologists, school social workers. Instructional media specialists, reading 
diagnosticians, etc. In each case the person completing an approved program 
would receive an "Educational Staff Associate Certificate" at the continuing 
level, the certificate having an endorsement for the particular specialty 
toward which the training was directed. Thus, you see, the Washington plan 
calls for three types of certificates and four levels of certification. 

You may wish to know how we became convinced that an Individualized 
systems approach to teacher education was the way to go. The Idea grew out 
of an M-STEP (Multi-State Teacher Education Project) activity between 
Washington State University located In Pullman, Washington, and the Bellevue 
Public Schools, a suburban district of Seattle, some 300 miles away. The 
WSU- Bellevue project was directed by Dr. F. Herbert Hite, now chairman of 
the Department of Education at Western Washington State College, Bellingham. 
The overall purpose of the project was to articulate preservice teacher 
education with Inservlce staff development activities and school district 
expectations. 

It was conceived In the formative stages of M-STEP that If students 
early In their college work could be Identified and pre-hlred by a school 
system, professional preparation could be tailored to meet the needs of 
the school system and the college student. After all, the student would 
know generally where and what subjects he would be teaching, and the college 
would know what curriculum materials and facilities the student would be 
working with. 
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To get such a program started had Its difficulties. People had to meet 
who were 300 miles apart. M-STEP funds were used, therefore, to transport 
people back and forth between the agencies. As a committee of WSU faculty 
members met regularly with Bellevue staff, gradually a description of school 
district expected performance competencies began to take shape. Personnel 
officials In the Bellevue Schools balked at the Idea of Interviewing college \ 

Juniors for employment when they (the students) had not taken their profes- 
sional course work. Students, likewise, were not overly eager to commit 
themselves to teach In a school district that far In advance. Gradually, 
and with a great deal of forbearance on the part of many people, students 
were selected and program planning began. 

A statement of competencies expected by Bellevue (used by Interviewers) 
was analyzed by Dr. Hite and his associates from a "systems" frame, and 
they restructured their list of competencies into twenty-five Instructional 
tasks. These tasks became the objects for Individualized programming. 

Each task was organized In a manner similar to the ComFleld diagram. Only 
six of the twenty-five tasks were organized when the twenty-eight selected 
students began the program. Three alternative learning sequences were 
designed for each task by the university faculty; they assumed that three 
sets of experiences would be adequate. Interestingly enough, nearly all 
of the students chose to take all three of the alternative sets and then 
asked for more. Although the faculty advisors felt the students had 
reached criterion levels of performance for each task, students who had a 
chance to give one another feedback on their efforts were not satisfied. 

Students, In other words, when given a chance, applied higher standards to 
themselves than the faculty would have applied to them. 



It was really interesting to watch thop<^ twenty-eight college students 
deal with the Instructional tasks and to se«; how their anxieties and prob- 
lems Influenced the program designers. For example, one student, after 
completing Task //I, asked If he could skip to Task //6, by-passing the Inter- 
mediate tasks. The faculty committee had to meet about this unexpected 
option and It was decided that individualization required that the student 
be allowed to make this choice. After completing Task //6 on his own, the 
student went back to Task //I and started over again. You should know that 
by tl.e time the last person had finished Task //I, the twenty-eight students 
were spread over six or more tasks during the remainder of the semester. 

Each student had his own pace for learning, but he always worked with those 
other students who were working on the same task. Working together was 
something that had to be learned, too. 

Soon after the students had been selected, they were asked to take a 
number of personality tests as part of a pre-testing program. To the sur- 
prise of everyone the group was very diverse; on every personality measure 
some person in the group scored In each decile according to national norms. 
When this diversity was realized, the staff wondered how the program should 
deal with these apparent differences. The University Guidance Center was 
contacted. A group guidance expert suggested the establishment of sensitivity 
groups— three groups of nine or ten persons each— which would meet weekly 
with a trained person at the guidance center. These sensitivity groups 
continued through the entire semester. For some students group sessions 
were the most important activity of the year; for others the sensitivity 
sessions were a waste of time. After three or four meetings those who 
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dlsllked the sessions dropped cut.. Many of the anxieties and feelings 
associated with performing "out In the open" were overcome by the students 
when they began to realize that their own feelings were common feelings, 
and they could be shared with others. 

Perhaps the most difficult obstacle to overcome In the WSU-Bellevue 
Project, from the faculty point of view, was to find appropriate materials 
to use in the teaching of a specific performance behavior. Most of the 
stuff available In teacher education is global In nature: It deals with 

a total lesson, a total class, and the use of a variety of techniques all 
at once. There are some materials now available which are specific: the 
VlmCet series, some of the microteaching materials from Stanford and from 
the Far West Educational Laboratory. But if you want to show how to do a 
specific instructional task from what Is now available, you are In trouble; 
the search seems endless. The development of specific materials Is a real 
need right now. 

The WSU-Bellevue Project Is continuing. The students are now first-year 
teachers in Bellevue and continuing to use and improve their performances 
re the twenty-five instructional tasks. You should see and talk to these 
people. They not only do an excellent job of teaching, they know why they 
do what they do. I have never talked to first-year teachers who were so 
well grounded in learning theory and who were so open about their own efforts. 
This small project has given many of us in Washington assurance that what 
we are about in the Fourth Draft will work and has power. 

Although I don't mean to be melodramatic, I am convinced that our basic 
democratic values will go by tho board unless we can individualize instruc- 
tion in the schools, unless we can really care for children as individual 
human beings. If wholesome human relations are not practiced in school, I 
don't know where they can be practiced. I guess I support Herb Thelen's 
idea that the school should model the good society. Kids should learn 
somei^here what it feels like to live in a good world. The school can care 
for each person and value his idiosyncrasies. It can help each person be 
successful every day. (I regret to say that the way schools are now operating 
they do not help most persons feel personal success.) If we are to create 
schools which are democrat5..c and support lve‘ of human beings, we need to 
prepare teachers that way. Teachers need to experience what an individualized 
and humane program feels like. When one is willing to make decisions and is 
able to accept the consequences, when one cares about the other person and 
he cares for him, then, man, he's free. Freedom allows untapped personal 
energy to be used and generated. It really turns people on. That's what 
schools should do. That's what teacher education is all about. 



Appendix A 



THE CAREER TEACHER PROJECT AT WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND THE BELLEVUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Washington State University and Bellevue Public Schools are collaborating 
In a teacher education experiment to demonstrate the following propositions: 

1. Standards for teacher education should be descriptions of 
performances by the effective teacher. 

2. The University's program of teacher education should con- 
sist of ways and means for helping as many candidates as 
possible demonstrate effective teaching performances. 

3. The cooperating school district should provide opportun- 
ities for the beginning teacher to continue the practice 
and study of these specific teaching behaviors. 



During 1966-67 a committee from Bellevue and Washington State University 
developed a list of the characteristics of what they conceived to be an 
effective teacher. The WSU Department of Education staff then stated these 
characteristics In terms of behavior. These descriptions of what the ef- 
fective teacher does In the classroom became the "standards" for the Belle- 
vue-WSU demonstration. There follows a list of 25 tasks for teacher candi- 
dates at WSU. These tasks are the new standards, and the behavioral ob- 
jectives of the program, inasmuch as they describe the effective teacher 
In the classroom. 

The demonstration Is limited to the technology of teaching. Other Important 
characteristics of effective teaching which are not part of this particular 
demonstration are abilities to use a knowledge of the foundations of educa- 
tion, and skills in working with members of the community and profession* 

A. Determine Objectives 

Task 1. Define "behavioral objective," and list character- 
istics of behavioral objectives. 

Task 2. Distinguish between objectives which are behavior- 
ally stated and those not so stated. 

Task 3. Write behavioral objectives for learning activities 
appropriate to trainee's special field of teaching. 

Task 4. Write objectives for own field for cognitive domain 
of behavior: (a) for knowledge level of behavior, 

and (b) for higher levels of behavior. 
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Task 5. Write objectives for own field for effective domain. 

Task 6. Write objectives for own field for psychomotor domain. 

Task 7. From Bellevue curriculum guides and other sources, 

trainees select examples of objectives which Illustrate, 

(a) convergent thinking, (b) divergent thinking, 

(c) evaluative thinking. 

Task 8. Trainees state how the objectives they have written for 
preceding tasks are appropriate to (a) societal needs, 

(b) developmental needs of the youth he will be teach- 
ing, (c) structure and methods of inquiry of the dis- 
cipline from which the objectives are drawn. 

B. Modify objectives to meet Individual differences 

Task 9. State prerequisites for given objectives. 

Task 10. Write descriptions of procedures for assessing the degree 
to which different types of learners are likely to 
possess the necessary prerequisites for a learning task 
(including, interpret individual Bellevue student scores 
and profiles obtained from batteries of standardized 
tests) . 

Task 11. Write modified objectives for different types of learners 

C. Select media which Implement appropriate practice of the desired 

pupil behavior. 

Task 12. Choose from among available media, and justify choices 

in terms of (a) relevance of content, and (b) appropriate 
ness of media's characteristics to the desired behavior. 

Task 13. Select media appropriate to different learners* character 
Is tics. 

Task 14. List sources of media available for trainee's special 
fields. 

Task 15. Construct examples of types of media useful in special 
field. 

D. . Organize the learning environment. 

Task 16. Write plans which place in appropriate sequence (a) 
anticipated pupil activity, (b) teacher actions, 

(c) media. Allot necessary time for aspects of the 
plans . 
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Task 17. In simulated classrooms, place equipment, media 

and pupils to facilitate different types of activity. 

E. Interact with students. 



In each of these five types of situations, interact with pupils 
effectively by (a) eliciting frequent pupil responses, and 
(b) reinforcing appropriate responses: 



Task 18. Describe to pupils a specific learning task, and elicit 
responses which indicate a favorable "set" toward the 
task. 

Task 19. Elicit responses which indicate practice in acquiring 
knowledge . 



Task 20. Elicit responses characterizing convergent thinking; 

or behavior at the comprehension or application levels 
of the cognitive domain. 

Task 21 o Elicit responses which diaracterlze divergent thinking, 
or the analysis or synthesis levels of the cognitive 
domain. 



Task 22. Elicit responses indicating evaluative thinking. 

F. Evaluate student progress. 

Task 23. Write test items which adequately sample behavior 
described in previously written objectives. 

Task 24. Appraise student performance according to criteria 
based upon objectives. 

Task 25. Confer with pupils individually so as to elicit pupil 
responses indicating a fair appraisal of the pupil's 
own performance. 



In this demonstration of a new program for teacher education, the object of 
teaching is learning. Learning is conceived to be a desirable change of 
behavior. The practical objective of the teacher education project at 
Washington State University and Bellevue Sdiools is to have each of the sub- 
jects in the experiment demonstrate proficiency in each of the 25 tasks or 
standards. 



The learning system which makes it possible for a subject to demonstrate 
proficiency consists of five elements: 

1. A statement and explanation of the desired behavior. 

2. A procedure for assessing each learner's entry level in 
relation to the desired behavior. 

3. Alternative sequences of learning activities in which each 
learner either: 
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(a) successively completes behaviors which constitute 
essential steps leading to the objective 

(b) demonstrates an advanced level of entry behavior, 
and consequently bypasses selected essential steps 
leading to the objectives, or 

(c) demonstrates a deficiency and meets prerequisites 
to essential steps leading to the objectives. 



4. A criterion task in which the learner demonstrates the behavioral 
objective in terms of a generalized performance standard. 

5. A second criterion task in whidi the learner demonstrates the be- 
havioral objective in terms of situation specific performance 
standard. 

A flow chart Illustrating the interaction of the description of behavioral 
objectives, alternative instructional systems, and alternative assessment 
systems appears as Figure 1, page 37. 
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SCHEMATIC DRAWING OF TRAINING SYSTEM 
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REACTOR PANEL TO DR. CORRIGAN AND DR. DRUMMOND 



Sidney Slmandle, Director 

Division of Teacher Education and Certification 

Department of Education 

Kentucky 

I think anyone of us here would covet the opportunity to speak on some 
of these topics for an hour or two ourselves. However, In this particular 
situation, I think we're more or less responsible for making a few comments 
and not even elaborate too much on them. I am very much delighted to have 
heard the two presentations that we have had so far, and I don't choose to 
take Issue with either one of these or with any of the Items that were 
mentioned. 1 would prefer to relate some of the things that we said to the 
overall problems of teacher supply and demand, so 1 will proceed with these 
comments . 

First of all, 1 have about four comments. First, I think that statis- 
tical data about teaching personnel are Important and useful and should be 
acquired In as much volume as Is feasible. I think that It Is good to know 
how many science teachers we have, how old they are, when they might retire, 
at what rate, how many of them are leaving the profession each year for this 
reason or that reason or the other. It Is good to get this Information. 

We have quite a bit of It, but we don't have quite enough. It's another 
thing to try to use this Information In an attempt to assure an adequate 
supply of teachers In the future. One of the reports In your packet was 
done maybe two years ago, and as an example they mentioned this oversupply 
of men physical education teachers . We have experienced this In Kentucky 
for I guess ten years — an over-supply of men physical education teachers to 
the point where It might have been the right thing to do to advise the 
freshman, sophomores, juniors, and seniors In college, "Don't prepare for 
men's physical education; or If you do, prepare for another subject along 
with It as a safety device In case you can't find a job." 

Now last year and this year, we are experiencing a severe shortage of 
men physical education teachers, and what happened? Well, suddenly the 
Influx of federal funds made It possible to add programs In the elementary 
school and secondary schools that we'd never had before. Many of these had 
to do with health and physical education, and so what appeared to be a gross 
oversupply, now suddenly within a space of two or three years. Is a shortage 
of commerce teachers — business education teachers. I don't mean people who 
had finished a bachelor's degree program In business or commerce; they 
couldn't find a person who had any college work at all and some 1:ypewrltlng 
to put on even In the most severe emergency bases. So we began reporting 
that year that there was a shortage of commerce teachers. Two years later 
there was an oversupply. It just so happened the shortage was that one year 
In about ten or fifteen positions, and by the time people started talking 
about It, It got up to about 150 to 200 positions— It wasn't so. As soon 
as these were filled, that was the end of It. And so It Is very difficult 
to predict what might happen In the future with respect to the new positions 
that might be established through a revision of a state aid program, through 
a revision of federal provisions, through Internal decisions within the 
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school district. It is hard to predict where the shortage might be. Right 
now we might speculate on the fact that some time in the future — this year, 
next year, the year after — suddenly we might need hundreds and hundreds and 
maybe thousands of kindergarten teachers. But I doubt if we are advising 
our freshmen now to prepare as kindergarten teachers. So I think it is 
good to get information, but it is very dangerous to try to use the statis- 
tical information of what is today to advise our freshmen and sophomores 
about the future. This is even more apparent when we review the things 
that were presented about the various types of job specialization, the 
various types of instructional approaches that will involve teams of people 
working in a different way from what they are working now to the point where 
really the specialization for the teaching performance in the future will be 
developed and refined on the job in connection with the work at hand, in 
connection with the teaching profession, and in connection with the educa-^ 
tional institutions rather than in the preservice preparation program. The 
person who prepares to teach a certain specialty at the high school level 
finds, for example, that he might have only the barest general introduction 
into this area and that it would have to be refined after he or she was on 
the job. We still have the fact that a person, say a woman teacher who 
miraculously might have majored in physics, settles in a rural community 
where the only job opening is at the elementary school level. She makes 
her career then teaching the fourth and fifth grade j we have to reckon with 
this when we look at the statistical data. So more and more, regardless of 
the initial preparation, we have to think of the forty-year span of teachers 
on the job. I would hope that people would continue to specialize to some 
extent in their initial preparation, but I think we shouldn’t overemphasize 
this. Again someone said to me, "We ought to be studying research in how 
learning takes place." Maybe the best way we could ecjulp a teacher for the 
future could be a broad general education and a good background in the 
foundations of education — how education takes place, how we work with young- 
sters in this context, and add our particular specialty, refine it once we 

are on the job. 
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Well, I will jump on to the last two points here. I hear Bill Drummond 
saying schools should become a model of society which again indicates to us, 
don’t we need to know the model, don’t we need to know the type of society 
we would like to produce? We have been saying that education must change 
in accordance with our dynamic society and now we are finding that education 
is perhaps the most vital force in shaping society. So to what ends would 
we like to see society shaped? Can we bring this model into being in our 
schools? But Instead of this, we are being told by some people — anthropologist 
sociologists, and even some among us as educators— that our schools may even 
now be destructive of certain human values and growth. This worries me. 

Here I am trying to dedicate my life to education as you have, and when some- 
one tells me now that I am really doing more harm than good, I want to 
know more about this. I think it is a serious charge or indictment or 
consideration that we must hear what the sociologist, anthropologist, psycho- 
logist, and other people are saying, and so far many of us in education have 
divorced ourselves from these very disciplines now that are important to 
knowing how to shape our schools for the future. We discourage our teachers 
from specializing in sociology because they can’t teach it in high schools, 
so specialize in something that you can teach. We discourage them from taking 
philosophy and getting in-depth studies of anthropology because we crowd 
these out in our curriculum. There is something else more important. And 








so in a sense we have shut ourselves off from the grass-roots of the very 
disciplines we need now to cope with our present needs. I think this has 
professional implications. I think it has civic, patriotic implications. 

I even think it has moral implications if we are trying to do one thing, 
and we are being destructive. 

Now I do represent teacher education and certification in our state, 
and in closing I would like to state that as we move toward the future, 
let’s consider certification as one of the vehicles by which movement and 
development and progress can take place. We see certification as the 
vehicle by which we implement certain professional decisions — not as a 
barrier for making new professional decisions. But once we decide what 
we would like to do and set a course of action, then certification becomes 
one of the governing devices to keep us on that course. So let's think of 
it as a vehicle as Bill Drummond pointed out, a device for recruitment, a 
device for recognizing certain stages of professional development, and as 
a device for encouraging future development. Once we can develop consensus 
on how we would like to go, it is very simple then to translate that into 
a certification plan that will be a vehicle for progress rather than as 
some barrier or some roadblock or red tape to keep us from doing what we 
would like to do. Thank you. 
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Donald G. Sahll, Executive Secretary 
Tennessee Education Association 

I hope that I can react without being reactionary., It does seem to me 
that perhaps we have moved the focus from supply and demand of educational 
personnel In 1968 to the type of personnel we hope will be In demand In 1985. 

I think this Is not bad. Rather, I think this Is good, because I agree 
that this has to be much more than a numbers game. It does concern me that 
In this conference and In similar conferences we seem to have a lot of very 
fine Ideas, but somehow we are not coming through with the research, with 
the pilot programs, or maybe we are not communicating them adequately In 
order to back up a given Idea. 

I think Bill helped some at this point by giving us the Bellevue 
situation. I think we need a great deal more of that sort of thing to pre- 
vent us from simply going so many routes, simply Innovating sometimes as a 
counterpart of the traditional, without being sure that the change Is prog- 
ress. I think If we are going to Involve the rank and file of the profession. 
If we are going to Involve the public as we must, then we do have to back up 
our Ideas with some pretty saleable research Information. 

Also I am concerned that since every aspect of the profession must be 
Involved In anything as Important, and I think desirable, as the differen- 
tial staffing. It seems to me that we need to somehow lay out some means of 
attempting to get a consensus as to the proposal mentioned here. It seems 
to me that this Is not only very necessary, but also very difficult, and I 
don’t see that we are working toward a consensus. We represent different 
groups. Higher education, of course, has to provide a great deal of the 
leadership here. Yet higher education can't really be basically responsible 
for certification changes which have to be generally approved. The educa- 
tional associations have to be Involved, and yet the educational association, 
after all, represents the working force of the present day. Its actions are 
determined, therefore, by the attitudes of those currently serving as prac- 
titioners. Certainly the classroom teachers are demanding a much greater 
voice In such decisions, and yet classroom teachers so often are not Involved 
In the type of thing which we are doing here In this conference. The class- 
room teacher just Isn't being prepared, I think, to provide leadership 
sufficiently. The state department of education perhaps Is In an Ideal 
role here, because. they do have regulatory powers and have a big Impact on 
education and educational changes. But as Bill has Indicated, they can Issue 
statements, and the feedback can be quite negative if they go it alone. It 
seems to me here again that Bill was very helpful and very practical when he 
said that this needs to be a cooperative effort of the colleges, the state 
professional organizations, and the school organization. 

But I think that if we are going to be realistic about this , we have 
to go a little beyond that and try to determine the best means of communica- 
tion — to determine some practical machinery to develop this agreement among 
groups. As to this point, it seems to me that even the experts don't have 
a consensus. Particularly in the discussion groups last evening following 
the general session, we found that there was qirLte a wide range of opinion 
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ypt even among the leadership. Until leadership arrives at some consensus, 
and until we work out a procedure for getting a broader consensus, we are 
going to, it seems to me, move too slowly. Certainly one thing becomes 
obvious-to move in these directions the certification requirements must be^ 
more flexible. As they stand, certification requirements can be a deterrent 
rather than an asset. Yet we think of certification requirements as being 
means of elevating these standards. 

How can we permit less rigid requirements but with some confidence that 
standards will be maintained? Well, certainly the answer there has to be a 
larger degree of confidence in the institutions which are preparing these 
people, the personnel, for the educational program 

better qualified individuals without those qualifications being tied dojm 
rigidly. I might get some argument on this point, but it seems to me ^ ^ 
the very question of supply and demand of personnel is very per^nent wit i 
higher education, too, and in teacher education institutions. There are 
those who think there is a weakening at this point right at the very time 
that this ought to be the bulwark where we strengthen the quality of the 
personnel in the program as a whole. 



In Tennessee at the moment we are attempting to expand considerably 
in two areas. One is in the counseling service, and the other is at the 
kindergarten level — trying to make each a part of the minimum program. 

In each case, we are faced with a tremendous shortage for, since the demand 
in the past was not great, young people did not prepare for these positions. 
Now that we are attempting to create the positions, we don t have the 
qualified people to fill them, and so it seems to me that in looking at 
this problem there is the necessity for always projecting out ahead, and 
this isn't easy. Then there is the question of counseling, and again many 
here would know the answer to this while I do not, but going back to my 
own experiences in higher education as a student and faculty member, I am 
sure we were not counseling enough students as to the fields into which 
they could go and which they were most qualified to fill. Rat er, t ey 
were simply more or less drifting according; to their own inclination. I 
think we are at a point, perhaps at the college level, where there needs 
to be more assistance given to people by way of very specific counseling. 
That is all that I will injact at this time# 
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George Denemark 
Dean of Education 
University of Kentucky 

I would like to begin by departing from the concepts associated with 
the Washington State Plan which focuses on different levels of competence 
more than In performance for teachers. It seems to me that this, on one 
hand. Is a startling Idea; but It Is, I think, an Idea of central Importance 
and urgency to schools at this time. 

In terms of teacher education, for example. If It were possible for 
us to get away from the notion somehow or other, the frustration of feel- 
ing that the market out there Is looking for people who are polished, 
finished performers who can move In kind of an Instant success kind of 
situation and operate In an Independent autonomous role of directing learn- 
ing — if we'd get away from that. It seems that we'd do a much better job. 

And this proposal, I think, which starts by assuming that you are engaged 
In a preservice university based program. Is simply establishing the 
foundations or the beginning points of operation In the classroom, and 
It assumes also; It seems to me, that you are doing this In some relation- 
ship to other, more experienced, more qualified personnel rather than being 
cut adrift and Isolated In a single classroom. You are working very likely 
with a team of Individuals with a range of experiences. And this I think 
can make a great deal of difference to us. 

t 

When colleges of education are caught In the business of being pres- 
sured to fill In all the details of the outline rather than to build a 
foundation, I* think they get caught up In emphasis on the wrong thing. It 
seems to me they end up more concerned about Immediate short-term pro- 
ficiency In looking good at some of the things that are visible right next 
week, or next month, than they do In helping to build a framework within 
In which a person can profit from, subsequent experience. I think some 
studies done recently tend to confirm this. 

One would assume logically that experience on the job would be likely 
to enhance and expand the person's repertoire of skills In teaching; that 
he be a more flexible, many-faceted person after three years on the job 
than he was when he went out. But some studies recently have suggested 
that It doesn't work that way. Looking at young teachers after several 
years on the job suggests that they have moved already Into a narrower 
range of behaviors, a narrower band of operating skills. They've latched 
on to some things that seem to work and have abandoned other ones. I 
think part of the problem Is that their earlier preparation did not ex- 
pand enough and develop enough In a range of behaviors so that under the 
pressure of success and performance In a classroom situation, they tended 
to lapse back Into the things that seem to work at that point. 

What I am suggesting Is that If we can, through this concept of a 
continuing opportunity to learn, focus on developing this broader framework 
of possible options of the teacher so that , the range of ways in which they 
can approach a particular task Is broader, they will see more option to 
not only see that they are there, but to practice them In a beginning sense 
rather than In a polished sense. Then It seems to me that they will be 
more likely to employ these and work with them than if they've not had that 
opportunity. 
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This leads me to support the notion that 1 think was Implicit In 
Bill Drummond's remarks, that so often we take this global approach to 
teaching; we talk about It being so complex and so many-faceted and so 
demanding that really you can't ever take any part of It, zero In on It, 
and develop one skill at a time. 1 find a great deal of encouragement 
In some of the programs, like for example, the Stanford Micro Teaching 
Approach which can be criticized and Is criticized by some on a number of 
grounds; but I think It Is willing to say, "here are 15 or 16 behavioral 
skills that we think teachers ought to have some exposure to, and let's 
not look at all 16 of them at one time with a large group of children In a 
variety of subjects and circumstance, but get a small group of kids and 
look at open and closed structure questions; or look at the nonverbal 
communication; or look at this kind of skill or that kind and get enough 
contact and experience with It so that we begin to feel a little comfortable 
with that before we move on to another one. 

That approach, 1 think, makes a great deal of sense and those of us 
who are Gestalt inclined, 1 think, tend to take a dim view of It, because 
somehow or another It Is dealing with pieces rather than wholes. However, 

1 think at some point It Is essential to deal with the pieces If It doesn't, 
all of it, resolve Into a kind of a confusing hodge-podge of things. This 
Isn't to say that at some time you don't and shouldn't put It together. It 
says that we need to recognize that there are advantages to looking at and 
emphasizing certain facets of the whole at one particular time. 

This leads me to the notion that we need to address ourselves much 
more in teacher education to the task of structuring and understanding 
what are the significant elements of teaching and what are the Important 
dimensions of teacher education than we have been disposed to do. 1 think 
that when we neglect that facet of the task, it becomes very difficult to 
organize a systematic program of teacher education, and Indeed it becomes 
more difficult to get various agencies cooperating. If you don't really 
have some kind of analysis of the business of teaching, it Is pretty dif- 
ficult to say the professional organizations ought to be engaged in these 
facets, or with particular emphasis on these, the school systems ought to 
be concerned with these; these are unique or special obligations of a 
college or university. If it's just one big, sort of confusing complex 
business, why the notion that one can build on another becomes a pretty 
unlikely thing and, of course, this is part of our problem today: that 
when we talk about cooperation between schools and colleges, many people 
are Inclined to say, "What do you have to build on out In the school 
system? What do you know has happened to people? What can you count on 
having been in a program?" This is particularly complicated by the mobility 
factor, the fact that you don't have in a given school system persons all 
of ' whom came through a single program of teacher education. In Milwaukee, 
for example, where I spent a number of years, they had teachers coming 
from more than 200 colleges and universities. 

This suggests to me one other point, and that is that I think we ought 
to take more seriously the obligations to think through and structure and 
reach some understanding on these basic aspects, or fundamental objectives 
associated with teaching skill. I think we have outlived the era when we 
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can take comfort in the notion that there is eomethlng bealcally democratic, 
something basically good about every institution ha^g Its own private and 
special way of going about things* I think there Is a difference between 
broad agreements on certain kinds of objectives and the materials and tech- 
niques and approaches that you use to comnunlcate those objectives and build 
skill in them* That Is the place where I think every Institution ought to 
be unique and special* 

But to assume that some of us think that this Is an Important part of 
teaching behavior and another institution or lots of other institutions 
think that this has nothing at all. to do with the preparation of a teacher, 

I think is a rather chaotic situation which culminates and accentuates the 
crisis we have when we find teadiers moving into school systems from hundreds 
of different institutions, and those systems then saying, "Uhat do we build 
on in the preparation of a teacher?” 

1 find, then, that there is much worth in the proposal that Bill Drummond 
is suggesting to us, and I hope that we have an opportunity to escplore it 
further* 
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Davld Colton, Director 
Educational Field Studies 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 

I'd like to respond to the speakers by raising two broad questions. 
First, I notice that both speakers use the term "systems analysis." While 
1 think that the term has a great many useful applications in education, 

1 am a bit concerned that we may abuse the term as we try to work with it. 
Dean Corrigan made a number of comments. He talked about systems analysis 
and Indicated that he thought It would become rather pervasive within the 
next few years In education. He subsequently went on to describe a set of 
new teacher specialist roles which he foresaw. 

Now 1 suspect that those teacher roles which he predicted were based 
upon a sort of systems analysis of what instruction was all about. Instruc- 
tion, according to systems analysis. Involves certain special tasks such as 
coordination of media, diagnosis, assessment, personnel coordination, etc. 
And so he spun out a range of roles based on a sort of systems analysis. 

What kind of a system was he talking about? That is, what ends was his 
system to serve? 

1 think the ends of the system that he was talking about are those 
that are Identified with the post-Sputnlk era In education; l.e., the ends 
were more cognitive training and certain intellectual skills~the types of 
enq>hases which we have seen In curricula In the past decade. Those are 
fine, but It seems to me that they are not the only, or even the most 
Important, ends of education. 

As 1 read the newspaper It seems to me the public Is demanding more 
and more attention to other kinds of education — moral and civic. And I'm 
not sure what specialists are going to do to that kind of education. I'm 
not sure that they are going to be helpful. Shouldn't the education embrace 
more than just the cognitive kinds of skills that we have emphasized in the 
past decade? Ifj, In fact, education Involves certain moral and civic train- 
ing, we have to account for that In our systems analysis. When we project 
educational needs, we have to be certain that we have taken into account 
provisions for providing this moral and civic education, which I really 
think Is going to be demanded by the public. 

Bill Drummond, I think', made a somewhat s imi lar application of systems 
analysis. He acknowledged, as systems analysts must, that you have to have 
ends. And so he went to a teachers association and said, "What are the ends 
that you would like to see these prospective teachers prepared for?" He got 
a list of twenty-five. Why did it come from the teachers? Maybe it should 
have come from the community. There seems to be some evidence that teachers 
and communities have different conceptions of what education Is all about. 

In the end It Is the community that has the final say. So ag^^ln, when we 
specify the ends of the various systems we design, we'd better be sure we 
are getting those ends from the right group, or at least that we are taking 
Into account all those groups that we need to. 

I think t'iat as we apply systems analysis to the problems of supply and 
demand in education, we'd better be sure we use it in the right way or we 
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can get stung. I keep thinking of that 7FX or F-III fighter plane. 

McNamara forgot about the capacities of aircraft carrier decks. You know 
they just can't handle a thirty-ton airplane. And It's too easy for us In 
education to forget things that are a lot less obvious than that. 

The second point that I would like to make Is more a comment about 
what Dean Corrigan didn't say than what he did say. He was charged with 
the task of "blue skying," and I think he performed that task very ably. 
However, I think that blue skyers and conferences which bring blue skyers 
onto the panel are obligated to raise the question, "Who Is going to pay 
the bill?" Blue skying Is fine. Innovations are fine, pilot projects are 
fine, demonstration projects are fine. But who In the world Is going to 
pay for them? One of the things that Is very clear from research on Inno- 
vations In the past decade Is that virtually any Innovation that Is worth- 
while costs money, not only to Install, but also to operate. In our thinking 
of supply and demand problems we haven't adequately considered the very 
simple problem, "How are you going to pay for Implementing these new Ideas?" 

I am not sure that the State of Washington Is fully aware of what It Is 
going to cost to translate Its pilot project Into a full-scale operation. 

I know that virtually all of us In education were completely unaware of 
what team teaching would cost when we were first tossing this Idea around. 

I would have liked to have seen Dean Corrigan total up the cost of that team 
of specialists he was talking about last night. I suspect It would have 
curled your ears. So I think that as we think about supply and demand we 
need to take this other element Into account. That Is, we need not only 
new designs for satisfying supply and demand problems, but new methods for 
Implementing those designs. 

I might call to your attention such a situation In action. Up In 
Illinois they have had for five years now a program for Improvement of 
programs for gifted children — a state-funded program. It embraces a whole 
sequence of events. It starts with some funds for experimentation and 
design of programs for gifted children. There are some funds provided for 
demonstration projects In which the new designs are Installed In a handful 
of schools for others to go and look at. The state plan provides funds for 
teachers to be trained to use the demonstrations which they observe. 

Finally, the plan provides for state funds to support the cost of operating 
the new program for gifted children. In addition, there Is a state staff 
to coordinate the "whole shebang." Now the plan has flaws In It In terms 
of operation. Nevertheless, I think the design Is a good one. It does 
take Into account this latter problem of not only designing an Innovation 
but also paying for It once It Is designed. 

I'll stop on that note. One of the benefits of bel. « the last panelist 
Is that much of what needs to be said has already been said, so I'll not 
repeat It but simply stop here. 
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AFTER PANEL REACTION 



Dr. Corrigan 

I was very interested In the panel's reaction. There appears to be an 
area of special Interest regarding educational personnel that might be 
worthy of at least another two-day meeting. I know It was the topic for 
discussion In a number of after-formal conference groups last night. It 
Is the problem of not only changing the schools but changing the present 
approach to the preparation of educational personnel — changing the colleges. 

I don't think It Is going to do a great deal of good to just add new pro- 
jects outside the present piece of pie— >the present school or college systems. 
It Isn't going to do a great deal of good to just set up some more small 
experimental or demonstration projects and leave the piece of pie we now 
have the way It Is. 

Furthermore, I really did not perceive myself last night as being as 
"blue skylsh" as some might think. In fact, the needs I was talking about 
last night are just as relevant for 1968 as they are for 1985. I think the 
real challenge we all have Is to significantly change the present piece of 
pie — not just divide It up differently. This calls for reassessment of the 
fundamental purposes of education and the means to achieve them for all 
children. I can think of two excellent papers which expand on this point 
written by Dr. Werner Bloomberg of the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 
One Is called "The School as a Factory," and the other Is called "The 
School as a Community." In "The School as a Factory" Bloomberg compares 
our present schools to factories. Students are judged as products; we 
put the real good ones over here and give them extra special attention, 
and we reject others. Fifty per cent of those learners In our cities who 
are of one color arc neglected, and we reject 85% of the Mexican-migrant 
group. If the basic purpose of our schools was to produce dropouts, we 
would actually be doing a better job at that than we are at any other kind 
of goal. So I would like to suggest that we take another look at what we 
really do value. What should the purposes of the schools be? I don't think 
we need a great deal more research to give us Indications of some of the 
things we ought to do right now to change the schools and teacher education. 
For Instance, the research we have on "self concept" and the kinds of data 
related to the affective domain clearly Indicate needed changes In schools 
and colleges. What we basically need as a profession now Is the courage to 
act on thinking. 

The degree to which we are able to move away from the grand systems of 
evasion which we have set up Is the degree to which we will develop new 
programs In schools and colleges. I have heard at this meeting, just as In 
every other meeting of educators, the some reason, for doing nothing: 

(1) It would set a precedent, (2) there Is no precedent to guide us, (3) 
there's not enough "hard" data, (4) too expensive, (5) too controversial, 

(6) the community won't buy It, and (7) we don't have consensus. Unless 
we In the profession, the people who are supposed to have the knowledge, 
begin to take leadership, someone else will. More than likely the void 
will be filled by the loudest and most vociferous elements In society who 
do not necessarily represent the best Interests of children and youth. 
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We had better realize that confrontation time Is here. It Is five minutes 
to midnight. 

The situation In New York City today Is going to have far-reaching 
Implications for the profession.. The kinds of questions black parents are 
asking school officials are very legitimate, and It won't be long before 
they will be asked by all parents, suburban as well as the city. If you 
watched the 11 o'clock news on TV last night, you saw an Interview with a 
parent In the picket line surrounding a Harlem school. He was explaining 
what It was all about as far as he was concerned. He said, "Look, our 
kids keep going to school and they fall. They fall the first year, they 
fall the second year, and they fall the third year. Is that what a school 
should be?" We all know that's not what a school should be. As a parent 
I'm saying we can't have that any longer. What do we pay teachers for 
anyway? The confrontation ahead for all of us in this room and all other 
educational personnel can be summed up In two words (1) professionalism 
and (2) accountability. These words have a ring of great challenge and 
great promise to them. As working concepts they are Inseparable — we can't 
have one without the other. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 



Dr. Drummond 



I really needn't say anything after these fine presentations, but I 
would like to make a conment, a comment I made earlier this week In 
Baltimore. 

One of the problems I have Is knowing when I am successful at doing 
anything. It's the question the "hippies" keep asking, "What Is success 
In life anyhow?" The question Is simple enough, but It raises all sorts 

of additional questions and forces me to look at who I am and what I want 

to become. Am I successful when I get an "A"? Am I successful when I am 

so specialized and esoteric that I can't communicate with my colleagues? 

When Is It that I am successful? Is It when I hold hands with my wife? 

When I sit peacefully and look at a landscape? When I throw a hand grenade? 
What Is It that makes me be a success? 

I think perhaps our biggest opportunity In education today Is In 
helping people like me confront myself— so that I know something about me — 
so that by knowing something about me, I like what I know— so that I want 
to know more about me and feel confident that additional knowing will be 
okay — so that I can accept me— so that I can get on with the world and my 
perceptions of It. 

What I'm talking about Isn't new and may not be Impressive, but It's 
Important. Teachers need to learn how to get real "kicks" out of teaching, 
out of being a teacher. Teaching needs to be enjoyable and stimulating and 
an opportunity for creative folks to do their own "thing." V?; at I'm talking 
about Is crucial to a new frame for teacher preparation. 




The students are saying to the university faculty, "You say you care, 
but you don't. You preach at us to change, but you won't." Whether we 
are students, faculty, administrators, or people from state departments 
of education, we want to be treated like we are romebody. Don't tell us 
we're somebody; treat us as though we were. 

This Is the challenge for a new design for manpower development In this 
country: to help me be me, and to let my special Interests and energies 

work for the common good. 
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CONFERENCE REVIEW AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Joseph Young, Jr. 

President's Commission on Educational Personnel Development 
Washington, D.C. 

Our group approached this task armed with all the Intelligence that we 
gained from the last few sessions and tried to apply this In looking at our 
problem in terms of systems analysis, role differentiation, specialization, 
and respect for individual differences* You will, of course, come to your 
own judgment about what the yield may be from the application of any or all 
of these techniques. 

1 would like to do two things. First, to give some comments that we 
have shared about the conference Itself. Jim Winter asked us to reflect 
on this a bit. We have done this and 1 will report our observations to 
you. Second, we have met with the leaders of the last group sessions of 
the conference (that is, the decision-making groups), and I shal^ summarize 
very briefly the major conclusions that the individual groups came to. 

After the general report by me, each of us on the conference evaluation 
panel will speak briefly, reflecting on two things. First, some comments on 
Issues which have been dealt with since last night; second, what implications 
there are for next steps in the generalizations or observations that were 
made in the course of the several sessions of the conference. 

I think that the three of us agreed that our judgment about the con- 
ference could be summed up in two words: "just fine." 1 think everybody 

was Impressed with the extraordinarily fine organization that Jim has pro- 
vided. This certainly applies to his able staff as well. Jim certainly 
knows his people. He got a collection of speakers whose consistently good 
contribution 1 have not seen in a conference in a long while. A small 
matter, but each speaker was very disciplined about keeping within his 
allotted time. That is an extraordinary circumstance, it seems to me, in 
a conference, to the credit of the participants, was that, when the 
question periods came up, all the questions were questions. Usually one or 
two people have to deliver an oration from the floor. That didn't occur 
in this conference. 

I think the conception of the conference— dealing with the topic at 
several levels— had an important contribution to the positive judgment we 
have made. For example, last night. Dean Corrigan talked about the abstract 
"pie in the sky," looking toward the future. Bill . Drummond this morning 
dealt with "problems at the middle range." He looked at the big ideas but 
he devoted most of his time to their application to reality and developing 
that reality in the most informative way. Finally, we had sessions in the 
latter part today which dealt with relatively more specific things. So I 
think, in terms of level of concern, we walked around the problems in a 
very comprehensive way. 

Some might have been troubled a little about the conference title. I 
think this is one thing that may have been of some concern to some. The 
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language of "supply and demand" very often evokes in some minds the idea 
of explicit attention to the problems of numbers and quality of educational 
personnel produced and needed and to steps that should be taken to correct 
deficiencies. Not as much explicit attention was given to those kinds of 
questions in the last two days. For our part, we found that the excursions 
into the more philosophic and speculative questions prompted by this very 
title are things we are very comfortable with. I think most members of the 
conference would share that view. 



In general, I think that the objectives of the conference were very 
well achieved. We do have one important suggestion. This conference was 
designed to take a very comprehensive look at a variety of Issues related 
to the supply and demand of educational personnel. As we have Indicated, 
this objective was well achieved. However, it might have been good to 
devote some time to getting into one or two of the issues in depth. This 
would have also made possible a joining of issues on some points at which 
speakers went by each other or where some inconsistencies in the position 
of a given speaker seemed apparent. Let me give you an illustration. 

Bill Drummond's presentation was an excellent exposition of systems analysis. 
When he completed development of his ideas, we all thought we had a pretty 
good idea of where he stood with respect to an approach to education. This 
approach Implied an ability to.be able to specify objectives quite precisely 
and to analyze both the process and the outcome of education in "scientific" 
terms. When he spoke today in a different context, we were quite surprised 
to find that he was a humanist after all. I do not recall his particular 
language here, but he was essentially talking about the Importance of an 
education in which the individual was required to confront himself to the 
end that he would know more about himself so that he could like or be com- 
fortable with himself. All this that he might become a "better human being." 
We all agreed that Bill expressed himself in very moving terms; what I have 
described does not do justice to his development of this position at all. 
However, the point I wish to make here is that the notion of systems analysis 
and the humanistic position he expressed seem, at least to me, to be anti- 
thetical. I think we would all have liked the opportunity to press Dr. 
Drummond on this matter, to see how he finds these apparently polar positions 
to be actually compatible. Pressed a little deeper, these issues might 
have come into sharper focus. Those are the comments we have on the con- 
ference Itself. 

Now I would like to report to you on the decisions that were reported 
to us from the leaders of the several groups. 

First of all. Bob Bogen, representing Groups C and D, reported four 
quite explicit, quite discrete decisions. One involved the need for criteria 
by which Innovative programs might be judged. This kind of concern, I 
think, runs through other decisions of this conference; Indeed, there is 
hardly an educational conference one attends these days in which the question 
of "how do you evaluate?" does not come up. The group, however, in advocating 
this position, also offered a caveat. By all means, make changes, even 
though the state of the art with respect to evaluation isn't at a point 
where we can make definitive judgments. The second decision concerned the 
need for direction. When pressed on this, the group said that what was 
needed were some kinds of pronouncements from different agencies to get 
things moving; there was a sense of frustration that there wasn't enough 
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foiward movement In the community and the educational enterprise— movement 
which was forward, explicit, demonstrable, and definable « Here again, 
however, they attached a qualification. Whatever sense of direction was 
established, there was a need for It to be pursued In a flexible fashion. 
Third, the whole notion of staff differentiation presents a challenge to 
the state departments of education with respect to licensing and other 
regulations. Rigidities have built up, and these rigidities tend to 
frustrate new approaches to role definition and staff utilization. This 
matter needs attention. Finally, this group saw the need to develop "idea 
men." Whether we call them change agents or whatever, there is a need for 
people with fresh ideas to get more movement In the ways of innovation and 
advancement. 

Charles Frazier, reporting for Groups E and F, opened his comments by 
saying that the group had a consensus about the fact that there was no 
consensus In the group. However, he then proceeded to report agreement on 
four or five points. Perhaps this was a special sense of honesty on the 
part of this group; they Just, didn't want to overstate their unity of views 
of certain matters. One of their principal concerns was the need for what 
they called a "broken-front" approach to educational change. It was 
inevitable, they felt, that In the general movement for Innovation, there 
would be some people In the van; we should not be disturbed about this. 

We should net wait until the whole range of school systems of Institutions 
of higher education would proceed at once on any given Innovation. For 
example, some people believe that In connection with a phenomenon like 
differentiated staffing, there had to be a whole national movement proceeding 
In the same direction and at the same pace. The group rejected this Idea, 
saying that there should be advanced In Individual Institutions that wanted 
to take the Initiative. Second, we should urge school systems and other 
agencies to budget more energy and time In arranging for such things as 
the mixing of faculties, establishing dual responsibilities for individuals, 
etc. Third, the group emphasized the Importance of coming to some agreement 
on broad objectives, allowing flexibility to Individual Institutions and 
groups so that they might have a special Idiosyncratic approach In their 
particular endeavor. If we try to resolve all of the details at the lower 
level, no progress will be made at all. Fourth, attention was given to 
the possible kinds of contributions that might be made by CEMREL. One 
specific Ideas was that CEMREL might serve as a catalyst for change in the 
public school system. This group saw CEMREL as in a peculiarly good position 
to exert an external force, or an invitation for change, from the outside 
which would get things moving in a way that would not be possible if this 
change had to be generated from inside. Finally, in considering matters of 
innovation, this group felt that both the preservice and the Inservlce 
aspects of teacher education should give attention to innovations. If 
either the new population of teachers being prepared, or the group of 
teachers who are presently in the school systems, was not being encouraged 
to entertain new ideas and new approaches, there would result a situation 
in which there were in effect two populations in a school system, each 
working from different premises and at cross purposes with one another. 

Hence, the Importance of stressing innovation in the training programs for 
both groups. 
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Dave Colton, reporting for Groups A and B, said that there were about 
eight questions they had considered. He reported some consensus on about 
four of these. First, there was agreement about some very specific things 
and some very general things. In the first category, there was agreement 
that the transcript of the prospective teacher should be given much more 
attention at the time of employment. On the more general level, the group 
urged the adoption of new ideas in the teacher preparation curriculum. In 
the area of preservice training, the group underscored the importance of 
better articulation between the training received in the institution and 
the realities of the school system where the individual would be employed. 
Specifically, they suggested that the kinds of problems which the individual 
might encounter in a particular school system should receive special focus 
in the student teaching phase of the training program. Such student 
teaching experience should embrace as many of the possibilities and problems 
and as many of the types of student populations as the prospective teacher 
is likely to encounter. One specific suggestion which seemed intriguing 
was the idea of reducing the actual amount of teaching in the first year 
of a person's employment so as to leave more room for counseling and assis- 
tance than is preset tly the case. In effect, the first year would be more 
of a bridge between the period of training and the assumption of formal 
responsibility for teaching. Indeed, this group argued for more time for 
practlcum or internship experience in the formal period of preparation for 
teaching. One idea that emerged from this group seemed truly unique. It 
was suggested that school systems pay to the institution or to the individuals 
for a better product; that the school systems pay a premium in instances 
where they employed someone who was judged to be truly superior. It was 
not clear in the resentation of this idea whether this premium would be 
paid to the teacher-preparing institution, to the individual, or to both. 
(Also, I should say, I am not sure whether this provocative idea had the 
full approval of the group in which the idea was discussed.) Another idea 
related to inst vice training. This group suggested that universities, 
in their development of programs for inservice teaching, pay more attention 
to the needs of the schools. Indeed, the group felt so strongly about 
this that they suggested the institution not Inaugurate an inservice program 
unless there was a full appreciation of the needs of the schools and developed 
ways for coping with these problems. Finally, the group called for more 
attention to the kind of functions performed by the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education in its efforts to maintain and 
Increase standards. 

Don Thompson's groups G and H reported that they thought in terms of 
priorities. One decision of this group is that schools project their needs 
for as much as thirty or forty years and then predict their needs in number, 
quality, and type of personnel on the basis of this projection. They also 
argued for a five-year program using school systems, state department, and 
higher education personnel in the development of criteria for employing and 
evaluating personnel in the schools. Other specific suggestions or comments 
follow: there is no shortage of teachers in terms of numbers, but there is 
indeed a shortage in quality; it would be helpful to undertake studies which 
would compare beginning teachers with beginners in other professional groups 
with a view to determining in what ways they were alike and in what ways 
different; we should develop consortia to draw more effectively on resources 
of clusters of institutions and school systems; finally, we should put more 
effort into the training of educational specialists. Again, CEMREL was 
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identified as being in a particularly good position to be a catalyst in 
some of these endeavors » since its efforts were not confined to any one 
state. Special reference was made to the need for encouraging community 
college programs for the preparation of technicians. A concomitant need 
was to establish appropriate licensing for this group and in general make 
attempts to professionalize this new population of technicians for the 
schools. Appropriate means for dissemination of findings » particularly 
in programs (like Title III ESEA) which were geared to teacher education 
programs » was considered to be of utmost Importance. 

Joe Barrett reported for Groups I and J. He said that while the group 
ranged over a number of Issues » they could not» despite valiant efforts, 
come to any firm recoimendations which they would like to offer to the 
conference. 

Now 1 would like to call on Ed to give you his observations about the 
conference sessions and about next steps for action as he sees the situation. 
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E. A. Cox» Superintendent 
Maury County 
Columbia, Tennessee 

I would reiterate, of course, this Is just one point of view. I 
haven't been lecturing for the last several years so I am not very articulate 
about the philosophical points of view In our society; therefore, I may 
not really be able to convey to you what I think I heard and what I think 
I concluded. I work forty-five miles from Nashville; I am hardly far 
enough away from home to be very expertise here. It Is a rural school 
system with A35 professional personnel. As I listened to Dr. Corrigan, the 
question of blue skying or not blue skying, last night I thought It was 
kind of concluded that we were, and then this morning I thought It was kind 
of concluded that maybe we were not; so I decided again this depends on 
your points of view. It depends on where you are looking from as to whether 
or not he Is blue skying; actually as for me he Is orbiting the moon. But, 
for a sophisticated school system In many areas of the country, I am sure 
he Is not even blue skying. Thus, I can't come up with an answer for all 
of us. So I won't point, since I think I heard him say, "Don't point, 

Buster, If you don't know where you are going." I would like to tie that 
to my own problem, though, as I see It. The public administrator today. In 
my judgment. Is working for a society that doesn't know where It Is going. 

I am not a politician, I hope. But look at our political situation today. 

We have three running candidates for President; we haye a fourth who didn't 
get to run and, then there Is a fifth group that Is not satisfied with any 
of the other four. So at least here are five divisions, I suggest to you 
that some way or another, have some difference of purpose as It relates to 
the national scene and really to our way of life. Certainly to me this 
suggests the reason for, or Is associated with, much of the unhappiness which 
we see about our public school system today. We are not In agreement on 
purpose, and, until we come some closer to agreement. It Is going to be very 
difficult for any public administrator to weld the people together. Now 
maybe this Is part of our role, and maybe this Is everywhere, and we 
haven't functioned as we should. 

Frankly, I am not experienced enough maybe In national elections to 
recall how things settle down after a national election. Quite frankly, I 
hope that they do and we are able to unite ourselves In a basic national 
purpose. I wouldn't want to be critical then, you see, of what Dr. Corrigan 
has said, because I think again It all depends on your points of reference 
here. And I guess I might be prejudiced about Dr. Drummond's, since I had 
the opportunity to sit In his class on a few occasions; I am sure not 
enough, and he would not like for me to admit that I had been there any. 

I regret that Tennessee lost him to Washington, but I am delighted to know 
about the mechanics of the program, which I understood he would work on 
when he left here. 

I got confused as It has been alluded to here a little earlier and 
decided that maybe I didn't hear It exactly right. I heard this systems 
analysis projection all the way through till someone raised the question 
about evaluation. We have some consternation about It. I thought I 
understood him to say simply this, that the end product, the student If you 
please In the Bellevue system, would come out essentially with this con- 
clusion that "I like myself." In other words, "The training program which 
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has been afforded me has put me In a position In life where 1 like what I 
am." Well, 1 thought 1 could relate this to what Dean Corrigan had said In 
terms of reacting to the panel this morning, that he wanted to change the 
"piece of pie." The people who live and work around me — a lot of them 
don't want to change the piece of pie. Now this, 1 think, suggests that 
the local power authority or power structure or whatever you elect to call 
It, has one set of objectives, and the national power structure has another 
set of objectives. Our public administrator who Is trying to work with 
these variegated power structures doesn't know exactly the direction to take. 

1 guess 1 have to get reminded that people sometimes don't care how 1 feel. 

Unfortunately, 1 have been Involved In some recent litigation that 1 
don't care to publicize except to say that they just didn't care a great 
deal In this litigation about how 1 felt about things. They wanted to know 
what the facts were. My feelings weren't important about this, and yet 1 
thought maybe we were saying In all this that the end product of how a 
student feels about himself Is Important. Now 1 don't say this to be 
critical. I am here hunting for a better way to deal with personnel problems 
and to come out with trained people who feel better about themselves, and 
this will satisfy me to a degree, but 1 am not sure It is going to satisfy 
the power structure, and ultimately It seems to me that they have a way of 
saying what they want to say to us in terms of what they want us to do. 

Again, for the fellow who hasn't had the exposure In philosophical 
orientation that 1 should have, 1 want to express my appreciation for having 
the opportunity to get Involved maybe a little bit more, and maybe this will 
encourage me to attend more of these types of conferences where 1 might get 
a better philosophical exposure, which might In turn result In a better 
demonstration at the local level. Thank you. 
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Char les B. Watts 

Associate Professor of Education 
George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 

It Is In order for me to preface my comments with an apology or expla- 
nation. I am now In only my seventh week at Peabody and, therefore, not 
qualified to speak for Peabody. I don’t expect my excuse to let me off the 
hook, but maybe It will let my bosses off the hook. And I am sure you can 
see that It Is most unusual and perhaps Inappropriate that I am here on this 
final panel representing teacher education, having been In teacher education 
for such a short time. Ed may be forty-five miles from home and, therefore, 
misses by five miles being an authority, but for some of you I miss by ten 
or fifteen years being an authority. Having spent the last twelve years, 
however. In public school education-three months ago as a superintendent 
as many of you — I hope I have a dual perspective on the topic that we have 
been discussing at this conference from both the operational level In the 
public schools and now In a new role at the teacher preparation level. 

The major benefit of this conference has been the opportunity to hear 
Dr. Corrigan and Dr. Drummond. Regardless of how you may agree or disagree 
with their remarks, I thliik you would consider the experience a benefit. 

For me personally, I would say that I have had an extra benefit by having 
this association with Dr. Young. To top It all off, Ed and I share the 
distinction of the same types of litigation In the very recent past; there- 
fore, we can share many practical experiences. 

In terms of our role -as reactors and reviewers following the conference, 
let me start with some specific suggestions regarding CEMREL's role for 
follow-up on this conference and then conclude with some of my personal 
general observations. 

As an Initial follow-up activity, I believe that all conference parti- 
cipants could profit from some type of follow-up commentary (newsletters, 
communiques, etc.) relating the thoughts of Dr. Corrigan and Dr. Drummond 
about this conference. They presented us with a pair of keynote addresses, 
and now they have sat and listened and watched as we have chewed and digested 
their remarks— and In some respects mutilated the Ideas that I can Imagine 
might be their attitudes. They might be able to give back to us some 
reaction that they would have after-the-fact. From my own experience as a 
conference speaker, I know that when you are on the plan going back you have 
some of your best Ideas, or after you get back you often say, "Gee, I wish 
I had said this or that." 

Since we are all Interested In teacher preparation, either as consumers 
or producers, activities such as on-slte visits to certain model or Inno- 
vative teacher education programs might be sponsored by CEMREL. 

A number of regional agencies are providing a personnel selection 
clearinghouse function. As another specific outcome of this conference, 
CEMREL might serve for this large region as a clearinghouse to collect and 
disseminate Information about school system personnel needs. On a weekly 
or monthly basis. In the spring and summer, local schools could communicate 
to CEMREL their actual personnel needs and the colleges and Institutions 
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preparing teachers could coxranunicate information about prospective teacher 
graduates. In this way CEMREL might bring the teacher, the client, and the 
system together. 

One other thing would be a kind of replication of the Washington State 
Bellevue program in this area. Perhaps this would be unnecessary, but I 
know that products tend to "sell" much more legitimately if they are 
"market- tested" right In the Immediate area. 

Another item might be the identification of what the consumer would 
regard as the highest quality conventional teacher training program. We 
have heard, last night and this morning, about ideas concerning more novel, 
more unusual, innovative teacher preparation programs. Having been a 
superintendent, however, and knowing how we "talk shop," almost any super- 
intendent can identify for his cohorts the teacher training institutions 
that are preparing generally the best prospective teachers. These need to 
be looked at in terms of identifying potential highest quality conventional 
teacher training programs. For those of you who are convinced that we are 
doing a good job, that we should want tc simply do the present job better, 
than let’s identify the best of what exists now as one alternative approach 
to the approaches suggested last night and this morning. 

In addition, a project promoting the expansion and improvement of 
teacher education, recruitment, and screening might be in order. This 
inatter of recruiting prospective teachers came up several timesi in the 
different groups that I visited. In education we do far too little within 
our own systems promoting the idea of education as a profession. Perhaps 
our schools have some little future teacher club, usually one of the least 
glamorous and least supported organizations within our school. We really 
do not act as if we want people to come back into education as a profession 
after they have graduated from our systems. Certainly CEMREL might perform 
a role in this area in terms of promoting the idea of teacher recruitment 
and then also in the similar matter of screening. The time should have 
passed when anyone who can breathe, anyone who has somehow managed to gain 
admission to a college, is admitted to the teacher education program. 
.Screening needs to be a much more thorough identification process than what 
occurs in most places. 

Another suggestion which several of us discussed was a possible follow- 
up conference of this same group, perhaps, or a similar group. Some people 
seemed to want to participate again in a more in-depth, more specific 
problem- at tack type of conference where the whole orientation and organi- 
zation would focus on two or three specific problems, problems that may 
have come out of this initial conference. 

My last suggestion may be procedural, for it may be that it is planned 
and I am simply not aware of it; rather than just have the three of us react 
and recommend, I think each individual who has participated might also pro- 
vide some feed-back evaluation of this conference — just what was good about 
it, what was not so good about it, what other suggestions you might have. 

I think that covers my specific suggestions, my specific comments. 

Now for my more personal general observations. I am going to live a little 
dangerously and perhaps point just a little bit. As Dr. Corrigan mentioned 
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last night and Ed repeated a fev moments ago» I realize vhen you point you 
have to know where you are going. When I am pointing, I think I know where 
I am going— It may be out the door feet first; however, I have grown accus- 
tomed to that position and that process. You don't become a school adminis- 
trator or superintendent without adjusting to it. 




Xn presenting my personal observations, I realize they are generali- 
zations— the shoe may not fit, but if it does let's get something positive 
from it. I did hear throughout the sessions two chronic excuses. Having 
been in education twelve years now, I am disappointed to say that I have 
heard these same excuses for all twelve years — soiue of you have heard them 
for thirty. That makes it only worse, not better. 



The first chronic excuse is the constant cry of, "where is the money 
coming from." As we in pi*llc education have gradually Inched ahead, not 
really keeping pace with change in other areas but changing just as the 
slowly aroused conscience of the public would allow, we continue to come up 
with this question of where the money is coming from. I think we should no 
longer be timed about this matter; thirty-one billion dollars is nowhere 
near enough for public education. If we are committed to it as much as we 
say we are and if the public is conmitted to It as history has tended to 
Indicate, there is no reason why we can't spend 100 billion dollars in this 
country for public education. Where would the money come from? We are 
already spending it— for other things (war, welfare, wealthy extravagancies, 
entertainment, intrigue, "dollar diplomacy"); we certainly could not spend 
it for anything better than education. Instead of grunbllng among ourselves 
About where it is coming from, we must speak as one voice and say where it 
is needed and what it must come from. 

The second chronic excuse is that we Just cannot somehow Identify or 
measure our product. This, too, you hear at every conference you attend; 
yet I would say that we do identify and measure, perhaps not with a yard- 
stick, not with some testing Instrument— there is hardly a principal, the 
smallest district or the largest, there is hardly a superintendent, who 
doesn't evaluate himself, his system, his teachers. He knows who Is pro- 
ducing and who isn't. We are identifying our product; we Just don't have 
the guts to do anything decisive about it. If we are doing it, then let s 
begin to benefit from that process. Let's use what we have already developed 
in terms of identification. The research is there— *lt's not neatly tied up 
in a single package that tells you what to do with your left hand and what 
to do with your right— but the knowledge is there if we will, only use it . 

Another general observation is that too many educators have an affinity 
for self-delusion. From my personal viewpoint, one suggestion about the 
organization of the conference might have bean to have closed last evening 
with the one address by Dr. Corrigan. I for one was highly motivated, was 
very strongly influenced by Dr. Corrigan's remarks. mistake was in going 
to the follow-up discussion. For there the chronic excuses began and the 
self-delusion appeared on the scene. Self-delusion in the form of the 
defensive viewpoint that the remarks of the so-called "blue-skyer" at this 
point lacked current relevance. My reply is that to whatever degree you did 
not see the relevance in the remarks last evening, to that degree you are 
in difficulty wherever you are. 
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As Dr. Corrigan pointed out this morning, he did not really see his 
remarks as "blue-skying." The things he cited are happening now. These 
were personnel designs for yesterday and today, not really for tomorrow. 

The designs for tomorrow will come beyond where he was pointing for us. 

There should have been great relevance for every one of us in what he said, 
if we will quit making excuses and start moving with the promise that is 
there. 

A second type of self-delusion — one that we find special comfort in 
during the late evening hours--is that things really aren't too bad. They 
really aren't too bad, but in relation to what — in relation to the past, in 
relation to the present, or in relation to the future? We are preparing 
teachers better than before, but what are the demands that those teachers 
have to face? Are these not far more severe, far more complex than ever 
before? Are we keeping abreast really with the task that we haye? And, 
rather than fall back on the comfort of "Well, things really aren't too 
bad," let's find out what is good about them, what is bad about them, and 
correct the bad as we identify it. 

A third self-delusion--and I didn't hear this too much, but just for 
the few occasions I did hear it I would urge that it be put to r» st--is the 
wishful thinking that change or innovation may somehow cost less. I don't 
think you can really find much support for that; it would be comforting if 
somehow we could "build a better car cheaper" or somehow we could provide 
a better education cheaper. I don't see any evidence for that in the past 
or in the present, and I certainly can't predict any for the future. In 
fact, most change or innovation opens new opportunities for us and, there- 
fore, cannot help but cost more. 

In terms of where to start, and I am winding very quickly to the con- 
clusion of my more unpleasant general observations, any beginning is impor- 
tant — where to start from this conference, where to start for each one of 
us. The expressions, "I can't, we can't, they won't," have not been 
characteristic of America; they need not be characteristic of education. 

It was not in the character of Horace Mann to refuse to make decisions, to 
refuse to blaze new trails, or we might not have public education yet. I 
think that each of us must start within our own present role and system. 

We need not worry. If 1 am the superintendent of a small school district, 

1 need not worry too much about implementing new ideas in a large school 
district or nationwide, but I do have a responsibility to start within my 
own present role and in my own present system to do as much as I can, not 
operating in terms of images and norths and wishing it were some other way , 
but taking the action I can to change my own situation the way I feel it 
should be. 

And then in making my concluding remark in terms of an observation 
concerning the systems approach, I have to admit my own bias. For quite a 
few years now I have found much promise in the systems approach for education 
I would say that everything that is happening around us, throughout our 
entire style of living, involves an increasing necessity for systems analysis 
systems design, planning, directing, information processing, communication, 
and an absolute requirement for self-discipline and for self-evaluation. 

And, idealistically perhaps, I still have the faith that a tremendous amount 
of what is great and individualistic about our humanity can live and operate 











within the context of a aystema orientation. Syatens work is here now; it 
is a reality today. It io ridiculoua to continue to argue whether or not 
this is a meaningful aspect in our whole educational field. 

The points that I have made here I would summarise with just one major 
point. This conferencey perhaps* has been a beginning; this has been a 
kickoff. It didn't answer your problem about what to do tomorrow. I don't 
know that anyone can answer that except yourself. I have to answer it for 
inyself and ny particular role. Ve still can't find someone else to do the 
job for U8» It still is ours to do. 
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Joseph Young, Jr. 

President's Coinmlsslon on Educational Personnel Development 
Washington, D. C. 



Thanks, Charles. Let me now offer some concluding observations about 
the conference and suggest some next ^teps based on the Implications of 
what we have been talking about for the last two days. 

Ify opening comments will Illustrate that while the three members of 
the panel found themselves In agreement on most things, and certainly 
amicable about all, we did not agree on some of our observations. Charles 
has just addressed himself to the matter of systems analysis and has taken 
a definite position. With respect to that position, 1 think I would have 
to say In all candor 1 could not disagree more. 1 found Bill Drummond's 
exposition extremely Intriguing and. Indeed, exciting. It's nice to see a 
good mind moving back and forth between the abstract and the concrete and 
to find unusual competence In the grasp of a difficult field. This Bill 
did; and he also gave us the bonus of delivering his remarks In such delight- 
ful style. Despite all this, 1 find myself being terribly disquieted by the 
Idea of so much attention being given to the application of systems analysis 
to a field like education . As 1 see this phenomenon , every part of the 
human endeavor In education would be expressed In the most precise terms. 

This would apply to role definition, performance objectives, crlterlq., and 
Indeed specification of task down to rather minute pieces of behavior. 

For example. Bill mentioned In one context specifying 20 to 25 tasks that 
the prospective teacher would be required to perform at a certain level of 
proficiency. 1 do not deny the appropriateness of applying systems analysis 
to certain kinds of human endeavor. Furthermore, It seems to me that the 
field of education could benefit by more careful attention to the objectives 
that we set out to acconq>llsh. However, 1 seriously question whether It Is 
an appropriate means for us to apply all the elements of the system to a 
field like education. 1 suppose It depends In large measure how you define 
teaching and what you are trying to teach. It seems to me that. If you 
conceive of teaching as a search for meaning undertaken by someone called 
a teacher and someone called a learner, this has to be a highly Idiosyn- 
cratic process or experience. By definition, systems analysis seems to be 
alien to this kind of human experience. At the present time, the appli- 
cation of systems analysis to a field like education has not developed to 
the point where It Is easy to see why we should be concerned. However, the 
more proficient we get at this mode of conceiving of and evaluating education 
the more will It begin to close out options, rule out spontaneity, and 
minimize creativity on the part of the Individuals Involved. We are In- 
creasingly looking for efficiency In all aspects of American life. If you 
wish to get a sense of how frightening the outcome of this Increasing move- 
ment Is, 1 suggest you read a book by a French author, Jacques Ellul, called 
Technological Society . This whole book Is addressed to the thesis that 
technique has taken over In all sectors of life. What he means here essen- 
tially Is that the "efficiency of the means" Is now our god; that goals are 
not looked at In terms of their Intrinsic worth, but rather In terms of 
whether they can or cannot be carried out efficiently. 1 think we have to 
give sober thought to this notion lest we lose something very precious In 
the educational process. 
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It seems to me that In education 9 at least at the elementary and 
secondary school level, we are possessed with the Idea of measuring things. 

1 know of no such preoccupation In oj:her professional fields. When one 
makes a judgment about the competence of a doctor or attorney, he does not 
seek some statistical data which Indicates how many correct diagnoses have 
been made or what the win- lose ratio of an attorney has been. Rather, we 
have developed a set of arrangements whereby only the most able are per- 
mitted to enter the training for these professions. We have also developed 
a set of extremely high standards against which the practitioner measures 
his own behavior. These professions have been successful enough at this 
approach such that the public, by and large, has confidence In the quality 
of practice offered. 1 recognize that there are practitioners In these 
professions whose competence or Integrity Is not the highest. However, It . 
would be a sad day If we began to view their behavior In terms of "behavioral 
outcomes" and set up very precise measures of their activity to determine 
whether they matched some standard of achievement. The Idea of measurement, 
behavioral outcomes, and accountability are all fashionable notions today 
In the field of elementary and secondary education. 1 merely wish to ask 
that we consider carefully the question of how far we wish to go In these 
di,rectlons. May I suggest further the possibility that this preoccupation 
with measurement Is due fundamentally to a lack of confidence on the part 
of those served by education. As a result, we feel obligated to justify 
ourselves as practltlonc^rs In terms of some kind of measurable outcome. 

1 am not suggesting that we abandon all efforts to evaluate or make judg- 
ments about teachers and teaching. What 1 am saying Is that It Is poten- 
tially pernicious. A final comment. May I suggest to you a short article 
by Professor William Arrowsmlth, entitled, "The Future of Teaching," In the 
Winter 1967 Issue of The Public Interest . In this article Professor Arrow- 
smith describes teaching and the teacher In terms that could never lend 
themselves to any kind of measurement. Yet, I think that' all of us would 
agree on the kind of model that Professor Arrowsmlth Is describing. 

The second general point I would like to make concerns some of the 
remarks by both of the principal speakers. Dean Corrigan and Bill Drummond. 
Each was suggesting for our consideration new concepts that might be applied 
In education. In each case, these new Ideas were being suggested as replace- 
ments for concepts or arrangements now entertained or practiced. For example. 
Dean urged us to consider differentiated staffing as opposed to the concept 
of self-contained classroom. Bill Drummond was asking us to consider systems 
analysis as opposed to presumably a more Impressionistic approach to decision 
making. Implicit in the acceptance of the new concept Is the notion that 
the old concept was somehow Inadequate to the needs of the Institution. I 
think we should all be open to new Ideas. On the other hand, I am merely 
suggesting here that before we reject the old concepts, we make an honest 
effort to determine whether it was the concept which was at fault or the 
quality of execution or application of that concept in practice. Very often 
It is easier to shift to a new idea than it is to try to make the old one 
w[ork. I often think that if we were to exercise as much Imagination and put 
fo^th as much vigor in making an Idea work as we do in developing new Ideas, 
more substantial advance would be realized. 

Third, a nund>er of references have been made during this conference to 
the Importance of formal arrangements for Inservice training. In this con- 
nection, there was considerable discussion about the auspices under which 
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such formal Inservice training should take place. That is, should it be the 
university or the school system or the professional association which sets 
up and carries out inservlce training. I was distressed that at no time was 
the idea advanced that we develop an atmosphere in which the individual prac- 
titioner undertook to provide his own "Inservlce training" spontaneously. 

We are so preoccupied with the idea of setting up formal arrangements and 
requiring that individuals take advantage of these opportunities that we do 
not ask how we can develop a professional who is self-generating, a continuing 
inquirer; one who by a realistic assessment of his needs and potentialities 
undertakes to provide his own "inservlce" development. 

Finally, I should like to make reference to Dean Corrigan's comment of 
last night. You will recall that he was outlining some new ways to use per- 
sonnel more effectively in connection with our present educational needs. 

He also suggested he was going to outline what the uses of personnel would 

be like when we define the nature of the educational enterprise in the 

future. It was unfortunate that there was not enough time to pursue this 

second question. The changes in society, some of which are only now becoming j 

apparent, will fundamentally alter the nature of our society and the way we j 

live out our lives. Certainly, this will have the most profound implications I 

for education and more particularly for the nature of the educational per- ! 

sonnel in that effort. Obviously, there are great Implications In all of 

this for the relatively mundane matter of supply and demand. So much for 

my observations about the conference proceedings. 

Four implications occur to me with respect to next steps. 

First, it seems to me that much of what we have said over the last two 
days has very direct implications for regional laboratories such as CEMREL. 
Increasingly, the new ideas we are entertaining represent complexity. I am 
speaking of such endeavors as developing and evaluating things like team I 

teaching and applications of systems analysis to education. It seems to me 
that in undertaking to develop and test such new schemes we have three ob- 
jectives in mind. First, we wish to determine whether the advantages 
suggested by the proponents of any given approach are in fact evident when 
the idea is carried into action. Second, we wish to determine what disad- 
vantages, or side effects, may be necessary concomitants of the gains achieved. 
Finally, we wish to develop a concept or arrangement in such a full form that 
a school system or institution of higher education may, with relative ease, 
adopt the idea. These objectives will not be realized unless there Is an 
agency like the regional educational laboratory with resources sufficiently 
large to carry out such endeavors. I do not see how an individual school or 
college can do this successfully. 

Second, we must do a more effective Job of determining what the schools 
should do and what the institutions of higher education should do In the 
training and development of educational personnel, I would suggest that 
the schools concentrate on the art of doing and the colleges accept respon- 
sibility for the conceptual and theoretical realm. At present, each is 
trying to take on both tasks and neither is doing them well. 

Third, we have to get much more sophisticated in collecting manpower 
data. At present, we present manpower Information in such gross form that 
it has relatively little meaning. We can show that we have a surplus or 
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shortage of elementary school teachers » but we cannot tell what the situation 
is with respect to elementary school teachers for youngsters from low income 
families. We must also determine manpower needs as defined by principals 
and superintendents. Currently » we define the situation solely in terms of 
enrollments of students and projections of need based on such enrollment 
trends. 

A final comment concerns the costs of providing a good education for 
the nation. In this conference » we have talked about a number of innovations 
and additions to educational effort. We simply must put a price tag on 
these new efforts and convey to the public what a really go^ educational 
system will cost. And» in speaking of cost» I am not only talking in terms 
of dollars » but also in terns of allocating to the elementary and secondary 
schools the nuadier and quality of personnel needed to do the job. 
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CEMREL "SUPPLY AND DEMAND" SURVEY SUMMARY 



In preparation for the CEMREL Conference on "Supply and Demand for Educa- 
tional Personnel," a questionnaire was formulated and sent to the ten 
largest school systems in each of the four states in the CEMREL region, 
or a total of 40 school systems. This report summarizes information ob- 
tained from 28 of those school systems. The questionnaire had ten basic 
questions. This report follows the same basic format. The question is 
listed and the response is tabulated and summarized. 



1. How Many Eduoationat Peveonnet Are Employed By JToio* Sohool Syetem? 

The 28 school systems reported the enq>loyment of 39,245 educational 
personnel. Thus these 28 school systems represent 41% of the teadiers 
in the CEMREL area. Six of these school systems represent 30% of the 
teachers in the CEMREL region. 

2. How Many Persons Are Hew To Your Sohool System This Year? 

The 28 school systems reported 4,609 new educational personnel. Of 
the sdiools responding, only one had not added new personnel to their 
system and one system had added over 800 new personnel. These 4,609 
new personnel, including replacements and new positions, represent 
11.7% of the grand total of educational personnel. 

3. Hhat Hew Eduoational Personnel Boles Do You Have This Year 
That You*ve Hever Had Before? 

Twenty-eight different positions were listed in answer to this particular 
question. It was felt that it would be of Interest to list all of those 
in this report. 

1. Ass't. Superintendent for Federally Related Programs 

2. Administrative i^s't. to the Superintendent (General Admin.) 

3. Assoc. Superintendent for Community Relations 

4. Director of School - Community Programs 

5. Director of School - Community and Student Relations 

6. Director of Community School 

7. Director of Adult Education 

8. Director of Pupil Services 

9. Director of Work-Study Program 

10. Director of Instructional Materials 

11. Ass't. Director of Elementary Curriculum 

12. Coordinator of Vocational Education 

13. Coordinator of Mathematics 

14. Coordinator of Athletics 

15. Elementary Guidance Counselors 
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16. Curriculum Specialist fox Follow-through Program 

17. Reading Specialist 

18. Remedial Reading Instructor on Secondary Level 

19. Instructor In Vocational Welding 

20. Instructor of Vocational Building Trades 

21. Program Developers In Title I Elementary Grades 

22. Kindergarten Teachers 

23. Teacher of Brain-Injured Children 
2A. Psychology Intern 

25. Social Worker Interns 

26. Attendance Officer 

27. Teacher Helper In Primary TMH 

28. Half-time Elementary Secretaries 

4, Ha) Many Of lovs* Last Yecop^e Eduoational Personnel Losses Were Due 
To What Various Things? 

A total of 4325 losses were reported by the 28 school systems. The 
following Items were listed most frequently and the percentages of 
each are tabulated according to the four states In the CEMREL region 
and of the total. 



Reasons for 
Personnel Losses 


111. 


Ky. 


Mo. 


Tenn. 


TOTAL 

4325 Losses 


1. 


Moved out of city 


19% 


32% 


32% 


35% 


33% 


2. 


Maternity 


15% 


16% 


13% 


20% 


17% 


3. 


Marriage 


5% 


12% 


18% 


5% 


11% 


4. 


Retirement 


20% 


10% 


11% 


9% 


10% 


5. 


Undetermined 


12% 


13% 


3% 


5% 


8% 


6. 


Further education 


5% 


1% 


8% 


6% 


5% 


7. 


Changed systems 


6% 


0 


6% 


5% 


4% 


8. 


Changed professions 


8% 


5% 


.5% 


3% 


4% 


9. 


Emergency 1 yr. permits 


0 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


10. 


Death 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


11. 


Health reasons 


1% 


0 


0 


2% 


1% 


12. 


Unsatisfactory services 


2% 


0 


.5% 


.5% 


.5% 



5. What Were The Most Difficult Assignments To Fill This Tear? 

There were 30 different assignments listed, however, the five assign 
ments most frequently listed In rank order were: 

1. Special education 

2. Mathematics 

3. Industrial arts 

4. Physics 

5. Elementary education 
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6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



Sixteen of the 28 school systems reporting listed epeelal ediieatioii aa 
being the most difficult assignment to fill thia adiool year FmiveAM 

tharin°th**r “athematlcs. It seen of slgnlftJIce’to note^ 

that In the four state area, three of the states were rather 

In their listing of assignments which, were dlffleult to fill. The one 

*•«««•**» 

The five most frequently Usted areas la rank order wen as foUomt 

le Elementary education 
2 • Mathematics 
3e English 

4. Special education 

5. Science 

The fwr states wen fairly consistent In this report with one noUbU 
exception. Several systems in Missouri listed the field of EnsUsh In 
such numbers as to place It third In the most frequently llstedmuT 
In Tennessee, each system that nported listed primary or elensnta^odw 
cation teachers as frequent tuitiover positions. 

^£oh ffdueaWonal ftersc^Z Soles, That Are Sot Primrily Jhatruattenal 
In Nature, Baoe The Highest Turnover Rate In JTomp Sdtooi SyeteaT 

A total of 12 assignments were listed under this question. Onlw 
guidance workers wen listed in all four of the states, in rank 
order, the three most frequently listed were: 

1. Guidance workers 

2. Social workers 

3. Psychologists 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



Please discuss what Is meant by para-piofessional. What am saiiaot- 

trate^InTJlnL.feS?*^'®® ^ 

Bow many sAool systems an utlUslng data procesalnn In ntrlavlnn 
personnel data? How can such a system be estdblishad? 

tested tectaiques for evaluating written nitenneas for 
educational personnel? 

^ nn we ennurage colleges to counsel prospective taadien Into 
fields where there Is a need rather than into social studiaaT 



o 
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What is being done in the way of counseling college students to 
help them become aware of the shortages in specific fields? 

What are the ways teacher training Institutions and public and 
private schools can cooperate In preparing the kind of teachers 
needed to meet the chmges developing In education? 

What are recent solutions to handling supplemental ;pay for coaches, 
band directors, special teachers, etc.? 

How can we make teachers realize that a contract works both ways? 

Are there some good methods for developing top administrative 
persomiel froai within your own system? 

How can we accomplish natlon*-wlde teacher certification? 

Can we realistically expect to solve the problem of having teachers 
readily available at the point of need which shifts so rapidly? 

Or should we put more stress on retraining? 

What role can an organization such as CEMREL play in helping al- 
leviate problems of communication between the producers and the con- 
sumers of educational personnel? 
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SELECTED STATEMENTS ON 

"SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL** 



A Tennessee Education Association Survey reporti!i: 



1. 



Thirty-six of the thirty-nine degree granting collages and 
universities in the state of Tennessee granted 10*296 bachelor 
degrees to their 1967 graduating classes. 



2 . 



®®Ty thirty— three per cent of the X967 bachelor degree graduates 
prepared-to-teach. This is the smallest per cent ever for the 
eight year history of the survey. 



3. Of the 3,429 prepared-to-teach graduates, 74% or 2*512 not only 
attended Tennessee colleges, but were also Tennessee residents* 



4. 



In the state supported colleges and universities an estisisted 
69% of their prepared-to-teach graduates were native T a>m^f ^ 
(Tennessee A & I State University not Included) 



5. At least 1,037 of th^^ vrepared-to-teach graduates (31Z) left 
Tennessee to teach. 



6 . 



Only four out of ten prepared-to-teach graduates are 
have entered the classrooms of Tennessee. 



to 



7. 



Teacher recruitment teams and Individuals from 246 school systems 
in Tennessee and 820 representatives from out of the state of 
Tennessee visited the campuses of the colleges and universities 
Involved in this study. 



8 . 



Each college and university in this survey averaged ten visits 
per year from out of state teacher recruiters; the visits ranged 
from a high of twenty-nine to a low of five. 



An Educational Forum article by Martin Bartels reports: 



1 . 



The greatest demand for teachers in 1965 was in general science* 

physics, library science, elementary teaching* mathematics* 
chemistry, and English. 



2 . 



Areas where the demand is great, though not so acute* were 
Journalism, industrial arts, foreign languages* high school total* 
women s physical education, commerce, and home economics* 



3. 



Indexes for individual fields vary sharply from vear to jfear* 
Library science illustrates this very effectively* as do physics* 
general science, and Journalism. 
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4. General declines have occurred since 1955, but the demand is 
still well in excess of supply. While 1966 data are not avail- 
able, there is evidence of a sharp upturn from 1965 to 1966. 

5. Indexes for fields like library science, journalism, anH physics 
are somewhat unreliable due to the fact that supply is measured 
in terms of 'hnajors” whereas demand is often met by candidates 
with "minor" preparation in their fields of teaching. 

6. The indexes produced coincide rather well with demand studies 
in higher education fields, as well as with observations in the 
field of business and industry employment, where an acute demand 
exists for people qualified in scientific, mathematic, and 
linguistic abilities. 

7. The index is useful to future teachers Indicating employment 
strength in various fields of teaching. Similar tables could be 
developed for individual states where data have been consistently 
tabulated during recent years. 

8. One of the most hopeful outcomes of this study is the possible 
adjustment of vocational choice so as to remedy existing extremes 
in demand indexes. 

9. Thirteen teaching fields showed a decline in index in 1965, while 
eight fields showed larger indexes. 

10. The eight areas where the index actually rose in 1965 were physics, 
general science, chemistry, industrial arts, commerce, speech, 
agriculture, and high school total. If special education were 
Included, it is likely that its lnde:s would be at the top of the 
list. 

11. The areas where supply exceeds demand to the greatest extent are: 
speech, men's physical education, biology, social studies. 

12. To ameliorate oversupply, we suggest to future teachers that they 
seek combinations of subject areas of low demand with other subject 
areas which are in strong demand. For instance, men's physical 
education with mathematics or science; biology with physical 
science; social studies with English, and speech with English. 



The Shape of Education for 1968—69 reports : 

The "average teacher" in public elementary and secondary schools — if 
one can assume there is an "average" person— was born sometime in 1930, at 
the beginning of a deep and grave economic depression, and has lived through 
a succession of wars, unprecedented economic prosperity, and inflation. 

He, or she, has seen this country's population grow to over 200 million, 
a gain of more than 78 million, and the total enrollment in schools grow 
from 25.7 million to an average dally attendance in the public school of 
40.6 million, a gain of 15 million. There were in the schools in the year 
in which he was bom 880,000 members of the instructional staff, including 
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figures had grown by last year (1967-68) 
to 2,038,821 members of the instnictional staff, of whom 1,837 ware class- 
room teachers. 



The statistics indicate what has happened in the lifetime of our 
average teacher" which has made education a news story in the eenee that 
it never was before—with pressing financial problems, strikes, ?ssnceioiis. 
civil rights, demands for quality education, integration, and compenaatory 
education to remedy the Inequality which existed, and still does, for many 
Negroes In the South and in the ghettos of our major cities o 

One conspicuous element in the picture is that in the 1929^30 school 
140,000 men teachers, and last year (1967-68) there were 
30j,44/. As Sam M. Lambert, executive secretary of NEA, said a few years 
ago in testimony before Congress, the old stereotype of the school teacher 
is no longer valid. The typical school teacher in the United States is 
no longer a sweet young thing In her early twenties who lives with her 
mother and father at no cost to herself," Lambert said. "She ia not a 
person with only two years of college (normal school) training. Her work- 
ing day is not a six-hour arrangement and she doesn't always have a three- 
month vacation, even without pay. The typical teacher in the American pub- 
lic school is both mature and well educated . . • . . " There was enough in 
»• statem^t, and it is even more true today, to account for the 

militancy of the educational profession which still pussies some unen- 
lightened members of the public. 

Lambert's "sweet young thing," a woman teacher, is now 40 years old, 
on the average. The average for men is between 33 and 35. 

•Instead of two years of college training, today's teachers (nearly 
93 percent of them) have at least bachelor's degrees, nearly 
24 percent have a master's degree. ^ 

•Instead of the 6-hour day (which amounts to a 30-hour week), today's 
teacher puts in 47.4 hours a week. 

•Instead of three-month vacations, nearly a third of all teachers re- 
port they have to earn extra money during the summer, and more than 
58 percent of the men teachers do. Nearly 30 percent of all teachers 
also report earning extra money during the school year, some obtaining 
the extra money during the school year, some obtaining the extra 

duties from their own school systems. And, of course, many ao back 
to school themselves in summer. . 

•Instead of living with "mother and father, at no cost to herself," 
today's teachers are frequently married, often with children to sup- 
port. A fourth of the men teachers are married, and 45 percent of 
the women. 



Public schools cost the nation $2.3 billion in 1929-30 and last year 
that figure had risen to $31 billion. ^ 

salaries of the instructional staff account for a major portion 
of ttot expenditure, of course. The average annual salary of staff m«nbers 

$1,420. Allowing for Inflation, that $1,420 was 
equivalent of $2,559 and the average salary paid in 1963-64 

was $6,240. Last year it was $7,597 with classroom teachers getting an 
average of $7,296. •“ 
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Many factors besides inflation of course account for the growth of 
the averap salary. These can be summed up in the phrase "quality educa- 
tion reflecting, among other things, the requirement of teachers better 

prepared to teach than was Lambert's "sweet young thing" who lived with 
her mother and father. 



going to school longer, and learning much 
more, than they did when our average teacher was born. The statistics 
aren t available for the year 1930, but in the year before that for all 
schools— public and private— fewer than 400 each, 1,000 students in the 
fifth grade stayed long enough to graduate from high school and in the 
year after it the number had risen to but 417. It was 721 by 1967, and 
has been rising steadily. As the U.S. Office of Education puts it: "Edu- 

catlonal expenditures have risen rapidly in recent years, reflecting the 
growth of the school-age population as well as the Increased efforts of 
the nation to provide quality education for its young people. The annual 
expenditure Is now five times what It was in 1949-50 (not allowing for 
changes In the purchasing power of the dollar) and further Increases are 
projected for the years just ahead." Another measurement of the Increased 
e ucatlonal effort shows in comparison with the gross national product (GNP) 
Educational expenditures at all levels, from kindergarten through graduate 
school, were just under 4 percent of the GNP in 1930, and had risen to 6.6 
percent of a much larger GNP in 1966. 



4 1 school growth is expected to stabilize at current levels 

until 1975, after which It will grow at least 10 percent by 1990," says 
the NEA Research Bulletin. "Secondary school enrollments will increase 
^ ^y^i^75 as larger proportions of school-age people seek to com- 

plete high school .... But It is the nation's colleges that will feel 

the greatest pressure of Increased enrollments. College enrollments will 
increase 40 percent by 1975." 



Onward^and upward.' But- the NEA looks for no abatement of the growing 
militancy of the educational profession. "We still have a lot of catching 

Robinson, director of Its Research Division. "The 
NM, while pleased with evidences of Improvement in education, believes 

strongly that dramatic gains — not modest or meager ones— are demanded In 
the years immediately ahead." 
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PREFACE 



Louis Bruno 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 



The real reason for state certification is to ensure that the profes- 
sional personnel who serve the common schools are competent. In the 
State of Washington the responsibility for setting standards for certi- 
fication and administering those standards is vested in the State Board 
of Education and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
action of the State Legislature. 

In schooling the importance of the teacher is second only to that of 
the learner. It Is the role of the teacher and all who aid him to 
provide the best possible conditions for learning. In Washington law 
a "qualified teacher*' is required for a school to be approved, and to 
be qualified a teacher must be certified. It is crucial, therefore, 
that state standards for certification encourage and promote the high- 
est qualify of preparation. This is the reason for the present effort 
to improve Washington standards. 

Changes in society and in education call for periodic review of educa- 
tional standards and of local, state, and federal commitment of resources 
to education. Our study of the current scene and appraisal of trends 
shows that Washington could marshal its resources and knowledge more 
efficiently than it does, to prepare wel l-qual if ied professional person- 
nel to serve in our schools. 

It is apparent, also, that despite the considerable amount of preparation 
and great dedication of most of Washington's teachers and school adminis- 
trators, today's— and especially tomorrow's— school faculties need more 
thorough, individualized and career-long preparation. We are aware, and 
pharply reminded, of the high rate of increase in knowledge which is 
occurring and its impact on our world. Yet many of us are unaware of 
the tremendous changes in education which are underway because of the 
impact of new knowledge. St is hard for us to see how teachers' ways 
of acting and organizing for learning can change from those ways with 
which we are familiar. Yet the school, as we have known it. Is chang- 
ing rapidly and the rate of change will be greater in the next decade. 
These changes are going to place even heavier and more varied demands 
Vpon our schools, demands which require greatly increased knowledge and 
Improved skill of our school faculties. Much more thorough preparation 
continuing throughout each teacher's, each administrator's, and each 
assisting specialist's career will be needed— in fact, is needed now. 
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How can we bring about more thorough preparation? 

We should expect more individualized, systematic, and performance- 
related basic preparation of teachers, administrators, and assisting 
specialists by colleges and universities. 

We should expect public and private schools to assume greatly increased 
responsibility for each professional's on-the-job preparation beginning 
with provision of a year or more of internship experience. This will 
mean provision of skilled supervision and reduced work loads for interns 
and supervisors. 

We should expect colleges and schools to collaborate in providing 
preparation all through the professional person's career. 

We should expect associations of professional school people to partici- 
pate in preparation programs at all stages and to assume responsibility 
for high quality performance. 

Because the public expects a high performance educational program of 
wide scope and depth for all children and youth, we should expect the 
public to provide adequate resources for strengthening the preparation 
of school personnel during both their pre-service and in-service years. 

This statement (the fourth draft) has been written after a careful re- 
view of the suggestions and criticisms to the third draft. Each of the 
four drafts has been different in format and content. In general, they . 
have moved from a statement of philosophical beliefs and assumptions to 
a statement of criteria to be applied to teacher education irrespective 
of philosophical position, to a statement of processes and procedures 
for preparation. These essential ideas have continued through each 
draft: 

1. Professional preparation should continue throughout 
the career of the practitioner. 

2. School organizations and professional associations, 
as well as colleges and universities, should be 
recognized as preparation agencies. 

3* Discussions about preparation should be based upon 
performance; performance in relation to stated ob- 
jectives and the world of the practitioner. 

4. Preparation and career development programs should 
be individualized. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Wendell C. Allen 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Teacher Education and Certification 

William H. Drummond 
Associate for Teacher Education 



As State Superintendent Louis Bruno said in his preface, the standards 
established by the state for the preparation of school professional per- 
sonnel should encourage and facilitate the efficient marshaling of Wash- 
ington's knowledge and resources to furnish the best quality of prepara- 
tion. The revised standards attempt to do this by: 

1. Placing the primary focus of preparation upon performance. The 
standards call for preparation experiences to be individualized 
and organized in some rational and systematic fashion related 
to professional roles. 

2. Extending the responsibility for professional preparation to 
include the schools and the organizations of school professional 
personnel, most especially so for intern and continuing career 
preparation. Colleges and universities will continue their 
major role in basic preparation. They will have an increased 
responsibility to collaborate with schools and professional 
associations in the intern and continuing phases of career 
preparation. 

These two provisions, relating preparation to performance in professional 
roles and enlarging responsibility for preparation to include schools and 
professional organizations, make possible putting all our resources to 
work to meet the state's needs for professional school personnel. This 
is a new setting in which school responsibility for preparation of staff 
is recognized and increased; a setting in which the preparation role of 
general and specialized professional associations is recognized and in- 
creased; and a setting in which the coordinating effort of the state will 
be needed to facilitate the most effective collaboration of these three 
"preparation agencies". 

It is a setting in which the kinds, amount and duration of preparation 
experiences of each candidate will be an individual determination, re- 
quiring assessment and reassessment of many pertinent factors as his 
preparation and career advances. To say that he will make the major 
decisions as his career preparation proceeds, is no exaggeration. To 
say that the major preparation role of the three "preparation agencies" 
is to assist him in making assessments and decisions, is likewise no 
exaggeration. The major task of preparation agencies is to provide 
personal encounters with teaching- I earning situations and provide 
d<^equate feedback data to the student of teaching so that he can make 
wise decisions for himself. 
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APPENOIX I: PREPARATION OF SCHOOL SERVICE AIDES 

AND INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS 



Superintendent of Public instruction Bulletin No. 113*67 of June 16, 
1967 * provides the recommendations of the State Board of Education 
for the employment and utilization of school service aides and in- 
structional assistants. The State Board defined aides and assistants 
as fol lows: 

A (school) service aide is a person who works directly 
under supervision on tasks which are primarily of a 
routine or non instruct ional nature. 

An instruct ional assistant Is a person who assists in 
instruction under the supervision of certificated 
personnel . 

School organizations and professional associations are encouraged to 
work closely with community colleges, as well as with colleges and 
universities, in the preparation of school service aides and instruc- 
tional assistants. Performance criteria need to be determined as a 
basis for their preparation. At least one of the pilot projects 
which are being planned for the next three years will focus on the 
preparation of school service aides and instructional assistants. 

As noted in the recommendations of the State Board, opportunities 
should be provided for service aides to prepare for roles as in- 
structional assistants and for instructional assistants to qualify 
as teachers. 
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The development of professional preparation programs under these standards 
will call for new working arrangements and for various kinds of partici- 
pation of the three preparing agencies at each stage of career development. 
Preparation will require more time, effort, and commitment by candidates 
and by college and school people than does most preparation today. For 
these reasons and because more experience and knowledge is needed to 
ensure steady, successful progress. It is expected that several pilot 
projects for teacher and administrator preparation will be carried out 
during the next three years. We expect that these projects will be sup- 
ported in part by educational personnel development grants from the federal 
government. 

The standards outlined in this document may be a sufficient basis for State 
Board of Education authorization of certification for educational staff 
associates. (Educational staff associate is the classification of school 
professional workers who assist the educational program in roles other 
than teacher or administrator.) Appropriate certification is not presently 
provided for several professional roles which come under this certificate 
type classification. 

The standards which are presented in the following pages probably will 
need technical editing prior to their consideration by the State Board 
of Education. It should be noted that a number of matters which are 
covered elsewhere in state law or regulations are not covered in this 
document. These include the fact that certification regulations can not 
be retroactive; that is, the validity of any currently held certificate 
is not changed by new standards; the right of individuals to ask for re- 
view of any certification action or to appeal any final action; the bases 
for revocation of certificates; and general requirements for all certifi- 
cation such as minimum age, citizenship, and health. 

Standards for vocational certificates are determined in accordance with 
the State Plan for Vo cational Education. Other standards not included 
are those for adult education teachers, for substitute and emergency 
substitute teachers, and for personnel who serve on a temporary or 
assisting basis. 

Standards for community college and college and university faculty are 
not within the purvue of the State Board of Education. 
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CERTIFICATiON 



Types and Categories 

Three types of certification are provided based upon the three kinds of 
service performed by professional personnel in the elementary and second* 
ary schools of the state. These kinds of service are: teacher, adtninis* 

trator, specialized assistant (educational staff associate)* 

Teacher cert i f i ca t ion (for the primary role of teaching children 
and youth) is usually in one or two areas of subject matter 
preparation and for teaching students in one or more age groups* 
Teaching experience and further preparation may lead to Increased 
specialization. 

Administrator certification (for the primary role of general school 
administration) is for administrative roles such as school princi* 
pals and superintendents. Currently, there is an elementary, a 
secondary, and an overall category for school principals* 

Educational staff associate certification (for the primary role of 
specialized assistance to the educational program) Is for such roles 
as: health services; speech and hearing impairment; visual and 

reading problems; for instructional resources; and for counseling, 
social work and psychological service* 

Specialized preparation is needed for each kind of service* Each kind 
of service includes a number of fields or areas of preparation which, 
for purposes of certification, are classified as categories* These areas 
of preparation and categories of certification correspond to the person* 
nel needs of the schools and thus are subject to change as schools respond 
to changing educational needs. Preparation is developed In response to 
these needs, and new categories within the appropriate certificate are 
then recognized. 

Forms of Certification 

Each type of certificate relates to career development, as follows: 
Preparatory certificate 

A certificate to authorize preparatory experiences with children, 
youth, and adults in school or school -related settings which lead 
to "initial" certification. This certificate may be issued for a 
period of one year. It may be renewed. 

Initial certificate 

A certificate which authorizes initial school service In a part leu* 
lar role as a staff intern, when the person Is ready to begin 
assuming some independent responsibility for clients* This certi* 
f icate may be issued for a period of one to five years* 
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Continuinq certificate 

A certificate which authorizes school service on a continuing 
or career basis. It would be subject to renewal should a holder 
leave educational service for a period of five years or more. 

Consultant certificate 

A certificate for those who qualify for roles which contribute^ 
to professional preparation and to the improvement of instruction. 
This certificate is optional; that is, available to persons who 
hold a continuing certificate, who desire to qualify. The certi“ 
ficate will be limited to five years of service. It may be 
renewed . 

1 

Assignment of Personnel . 

Certification provides a basis for and is adaptable to differentiation 
in professional roles. The kinds and categories of certification relate 
to qualifications for professional roles in the schools. 

Thus, determination of assignments is approached as a function of initial 
and continuing preparation. For example; Initial certification as a staff 
intern calls for a limited assignment and special supervision as compared 
with that of a person with Continuing certification. Career (continuing) 
certification calls for continuing preparation for the same role and, if 
the individual desires, for a different role. Consultant certification 
relates to a specific role and calls for continuing preparation in the 
specific role. 

Assignment of personnel should be based upon the person’s ability and 
readiness to perform successfully the tasks contemplated after assign- 
ment is made. Continued in-service resources should be provided to 
assist the professional in improving or increasing the quality of his 
services. Such assistance should be systematic; that is, it should be 
based upon clear and agreed upon objectives, periodic assessment of 
performance*“fol lowed each time by non-threatening feedback and support. 



PREPARATION 



Steps in planning preparation experiences 

The preparation of professional personnel based upon performance assumes 
a rational planning sequence or process: 

1. Role definition . The preparation of professional personnel 
such as the elementary teacher, the guidance and counseling 
worker, or the school administrator, presupposes some Idea 
of what the elementary teacher, the counselor, or the school 
administrator, actually does or should do. Role definitions 
should include consideration of both what is and what ought to 
be. Concerns of school organizations and their patrons, ^f 
professional associations, and of colleges and universities, 
should be revealed through role definitions. (This does not 
mean, however, that there should be a single definition for 
the state. Definitions should be related to the varying ed* 
ucational needs throughout the state and to the institutional 
resources which can be provided.) 

2. Performance expectations or criteria . The design of preparation 

experiences should spell out the specific performance criteria 
(standards) which are appropriate to the particular professional 
role being prepared (see role definition above). These sets of 
performance criteria, one set for each role, are to be written 
and agreed upon by the colleges, school organizations and pro* 
fessional associations involved in establishing a preparation 
program. The criteria or expectations should be viewed In terms 
of observable behavior in two general categories: (a) those 

behaviors which occur when the person is practicing his pro* 
fessional specialization on-the-Job at various stages of 
development; and (b) those knowledges, talents, and personal 
characteristics which are needed so that the behaviors in (a) 
can occur. It is understood that performance criteria will be 
redefined and rewritten as preparation arrangements are initiated 
and carried forward. 

Agencies drafting performance criteria may wish to use the 
following sequence: 

a. Determine the criteria which are to be applied in recosmend* 
ing a person for the Continuing certificate. These criteria 
should be consistent with career* level achievement In re la* 
tion to the role definition above. 

b. From this list, determine which performance expectations 
(and at what criterion levels) should be applied in recom* 
mending a person for the Initial certificate. 
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c. From this determination, decide on what performance 
criteria will be applied for issuance of the Preparatory 
certificate. 

d. Based upon the total career development outlined above, 
determine what criteria shall be applied to selection 
and recruitment efforts. 

e. Determine the performance criteria to be used in recom- 
mending a person for the Consultant certificate. These 
criteria should be considered as additional to those 
listed for the Continuing certificate. 

3. Development of tasks . With a given set of performance criteria, 
the preparation program should be organized into tasks— tasks 
which are designed to result in the teaching behavior defined 

as desirable by the agencies involved or responsible for prepara- 
tion. Tasks should be varied and variable for each performance 
criterion (or combination of criteria) listed. Tasks need to 
be defined in relation to the materials and facilities available 
(see below); the variety of student talents and perceptions 
being confronted by them (see below); as well as by the specific 
performance criteria defined. 

Preparation traditionally has consisted of a number of assign- 
ments and requirements; these assignments literally have been 
learning tasks. These revised standards ask that tasks be 
organized in relation to performance objectives and that these 
tasks be used as the foci for sound learning sequences. 

4. Organization of materials and facilities . At the same time 
that performance tasks are established, the appropriate contexts 
for learning specific behaviors need to be found or created. 

Some tasks can be accomplished on the college campus using 
peers or simulated situations; some tasks require real children 
in real classrooms. For example, the teaching of permissive 
teacher behavior requires the availability of permissive schools. 
Tasks and facilities have constraining effects on possible 
teacher education sequences and designs. 

5. Models of performance . Models of people performing the specific 
behaviors defined as desirable need to be available to students 
in preparation. Models may be live or on tape or film. In any 
case, models should show (I) a variety of styles or ways of 
completing the specific task assigned, and (2) different levels 
of performance in accomplishing the same task by the same person. 
(It is important to learn that there is no one wav to accomplish 
a teaching, administrative, or counseling task, and that human 
beings do not work at their peak efficiency or skill all the 
time. 
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Models should serve to introduce variety and diversity in task 
accomplishment. The total set of experiences should aneeufa9o 
the practitioner to take on new or additional ways of earryinp 
out his assigned tasks. The more performance altarnativas 
(varying responses) he has, the more potential fraadon ha has. 

6. Assessment of read i ness . Before specific tasks ara ordarod for 
a particular student, an assessment should ba made of his raadi* 
ness and willingness to undertake such tasks. Assessment should 
be based upon the performance criteria established. Cnperlence 
and research should refine performance readiness maasuret as 
new experience adds to the present level of knowledge. 

7. Ordering of tasks . Different students will require different 
ordering of tasks and different timing or pacing. Variation in 
task assignment is one evidence of individualization in prepara* 
tion. Students should assume responsibility for ordering 
preparation tasks for themselves before they complete require* 
ments for career (continuing) certification. 

8. Scheduling tasks . Because the sequence of tasks to be undertaken 
may vary, and the length and number of experiences within the 
accomplishment of a given task also may vary for each individual, 
scheduling programs on an individual basis becomes complex. 
Scheduling often is as dependent upon the availability of facili* 
ties and equipiT«nt as it is upon the readiness of students to 
move ahead. Agencies responsible for preparation may need to 
redeploy resources in order to schedule experiences meaningfully. 

9. Provision for feedback . Each time a task is undertaken by a 
student, some provision needs to be made for feedback. Feed* 
back consists of having the student see, hear, or f^^al himself 
as he is (or was) while performing a task, and cor currently sea, 
hear, or feel how others reacted to his performa.i%ie. Feedback 
may have evaluative overtones (it usually does to the person 
involved because he has expectations for himself), but it may 

be designed to avoid assessment and evaluation by others. Next 
tasks need to be ordered in relation to feedback from %norking 
on previous tasks, individualization in ordering and schedul* 
ing tasks for students is dependent upon accurate and timaly 
feedback. Feedback serves as the key motivational element in 
self-improvement programs. 

10. Recommendation and placement . As a person succeeds in master* 
ing the performance expectations established by his preparing 
agencies, a recommendation for the issuance of the appropriate 
certificate will be made. Recommendation for certification in* 
volves an additional responsibi I ity— it involves the reconuienda* 
tion of an appropriate placement. Appropriateness of placement 
includes consideration of the individual's specialized prepare* 
tion, his teaching style, his performance achievement, etc. 
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Pldcement should consider both the present readiness or prepara- 
tion the person has to handle the contemplated assignment, and 
the nature of the opportunities for further growth inherent in 
the contemplated assignment* In other words, placement and 
career development are inseparable and should be planned and 
recommended together whenever possible. 

Career considerations 



Professional preparation is a blending of the theoretical and the practi- 
cal; of reflection and action; of the getting ready to do and the doing. 
Preparation and career planning involving the academic world of the 
university needs to be related to the world of the practitioner and vice 
versa. To assume that academic experiences need to occur prior to practi- 
cal experiences in all cases, is unwise. Professional career development 
may be viewed as a series of careers. For example, a person may begin 
working in a school as a school service aide and, as a result of his ex- 
perience, begin studying to become a fully qualified teacher. He may reach 
his goal, or he may, for a number of reasons, become an instructional 
assistant only. He may have been issued an Initial certificate, but in 
the course of his internship experiences, was unable to master all of the 
performance expectations required by his preparing agencies. 

Programmatic plans for an individual should be based upon the criteria 
established and the perceptions and judgments of qualified personnel in 
the teacher education agencies involved. Decisions about competence or 
the ability of a person to perform specific behaviors (or respond to 
certain tasks) need to be made by those most knowledgeable of the person's 
activities. Career development, therefore, requires both the confrontation 
of the person with his own actions, and confrontations with professional 
colleagues who care and who are present cn the scene. 

Since learning and career development are not linear and apparently not 
orderly, wide variations in individual style and teaching procedures 
should be encouraged. Because teachers, as they grow older, continue to 
learn and to change while their students tend to remain at the same age, 
different styles and procedures need to be developed, just as different 
meanings or concepts need to be taught. Career development preparation 
experiences should be aimed at helping the teacher, administrator, and 
educational staff associate, meet his needs as he perceives them; of 
helping him communicate with students and others more effectively; of 
helping him develop more performance alternatives and resources through- 
out the length of his career. 

The fulfillment of professional staff development is the improvement of 
student performance. Planners of professional preparation experiences 
need to relate their plans with the learning experiences provided for 
children and youth in schools. 
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COORDiNATION OF PREPARATiON 



Tha involvement of several different kinds of agencies In tlie pfaparatlon 
of the professional worker necessitates coordination of their efforts* In 
some situations and at certain certificate levels^ the coordinating 
responsibility is apparent and logical as a result of present practices; 
in others new arrangements are required. 

The Preparatory certificate presents no special coordination problems* 

The person who becomes eligible for the Preparatory certificate is 
clearly identified with a college or university; school organtaatlons 
and professional associations see him as a college student* 

The Initial certificate holder, on the other hand. Is neither a collage 
student nor a full-fledged practitioner. Requirements from the collage 
could interfere with his learning to perform; similarly, full*tima ra* 
sponsibi 1 it ies (load) applied by the school organisation could Interfera 
with optimum learning. 

The Continuing certificate presents no new coordination problems* Upon 
issuance of the certificate, the holder is recognised as a fully qualified 
practitioner. There will need to be coordination of the efforts of pro* 
paration agencies to assist him in his continuing career development* 

The processes and procedures used in recommending persons for Consultant 
certificates and the assignment of such personnel In working with student 
teachers and interns, require additional coordination. The Identification 
of potential instructional leaders and their preparation and utilisation 
require that colleges, school organizations and professional associations 
be responsibly involved in these processes. 

Personnel involved in Staff Development 

As teacher education agencies assume responsibility for staff davalopmant, 
personnel need to be designated to carry out the accepted rasponslbll Itlos 
and functions. As professional preparation is extended in time and as 
additional agencies are involved, additional teacher education personnel 
roles will be required. The following roles (role titles or role deflnl* 
tions) appear necessary for the administration of adequate career develop* 
ment programs: 

Colleges : 

(1) Someone who coordinates pre-service laboratory experiences 
(including observation, participation and student teaching) 
and helps bring together placement recommendations* 

(2) Someone who coordinates field services, including placement, 
follow-up, extension and in-service offerings for the college. 
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School Organizations ; 

(3) Someone who coordinates pre*service laboratory experiences 
undertaken within the school organization. This person (or 
persons) should deal with requests for participation exper- 
iences in the school organization, and should work to expand 
pre-service laboratory experience opportunities. 

(4) Someone who coordinates the intern and in-service preparation 
experiences made available in the school organization, with 
the personnel development needs of the school organization. 

Professional Associations (general and specialized): 

* / 

(5) Someone who coordinates pre-service professional experiences 
for an association; that is, someone who speaks for the pro- 
fession regarding selection, recruitment, and induction of 
prospective professional personnel; someone who focuses 
attention on the nature and extent of opportunities for 
pre-service preparation; someone who communicates program- 
matic developments to and from the profession. 

(6) Someone who coordinates in-service training experiences; that 
is, someone who speaks for the profession regarding the intern- 
ship and consultant programs; someone who focuses attention on 
self-renewal programs for holders of continuing certificates; 
someone who communicates programmatic developments to and from 
the profession. 

Staff Development Coordination 

Coordination of the professional preparation activities among the agencies 
may be accomplished through a Staff Developm ent Coordinator (SDC) who is 
designated to work with one or more school organizations, one or more 
colleges, and one or more professional associations, in the preparation 
of persons for one or more professional roles. Staff Development Co- 
ordinators will be persons employed by '^^he State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as needed. 

Duties of Staff Development Coordinators include: developing and main- 

taining effective communication among and between the personnel responsible 
for teacher education (listed above); helping in program development and 
evaluation; organizing and calling together committees to ensure appropriate 
collaboration among the agencies; coordinating procedures used for develop- 
ing individual recommendations for certification. (Recommendations will be 
forwarded through the SDC.) Normally the office for a SDC will be located 
in one of the school organizations making up a cluster of preparation 
agencies. 
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The development of adequate coordination of profess tonal praperetlofi 
experiences will take time. Pilot projects during the next three years 
should provide knowledge about how coordination may occur end» at the 
same time, help prepare personnel to assume responsibility for prepare* 
tion programs under these standards. There Is no preconceived plan for 
bringing together particular school organizations with particular cat* 
leges or universities, or professional associations, eventually all 
areas of the state, however, will be Included In preparation arrangements. 

Personnel In colleges, school organizations, end professional associations 
are encouraged to begin planning staff development progrems on an inter* 
agency basis Immediately, consistent with their own purposes and needs. 

The processes and procedures outlined In this document .provide a plan* 
ning framework. 
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PROGRAM APPROVAL AND REVIEW 



The preparation programs of teacher education agencies ere subject to 
approval by the State Board of Education. 

The State Board will approve a program of professional . preperet ion 
which: 

1. is based upon an analysis and a description of the performafice 
expectations for the particular professional role for %«hicN 
the program is designed. Because roles change as new knowledge 
is created, analyses and descriptions of performance need to be 
revised periodically. 

2. Provides for inter- institutional col laboratlon; that is» the 
program is conceived and developed by three types of agencies 
—colleges, school organizations, and professional associations* 

3* Corresponds with and is based upon the current and projected 
personnel needs of the state. 

4. Is individualized; that is, individual needs are cared for and 
the individual talents of persons are nurtured; learning tasks 
are chosen or assigned as a consequence of an Individual's 
readiness to perform. 

5* Provides frequent and periodic feedback to participants re 
their performance. 

6. Is offered by agencies which have the human and mater iot 
resources required to field the proposed program* 

?• Is offered by agencies which provide frequent and periodic 
performance feedback to their own faculties. 

8. Is offered by agencies which have %«Drked out an agreed upon 
system for recommending persons for changes In certification* 

9v Is offered by agencies which have on file with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction a description of the 
program based on these si«ndards and the items listed in 
"Preparation", above. 

Following initial approval of programs, teacher education agencies are 
to file annual progress reports together with descriptions of changes 
in programs and the resources committed to them. 

A comprehensive review of teacher education programs and renewal of 
State Board of Education approval of a program will be on a three to 
five-year schedule. The review will include visitation and meeting 
with the key people involved in offering programs, by committees of 
highly qualified professional personnel (State Liaison Committee)* 



In this setting the function of state standards is to establish the types 
and categories of certification and to provide the ground rules for deter* 
mining the preparation experiences or encounters. The major functions of 
the state education agency become those of assisting in the coordination 
of preparation activities, of making sure that agencies use appropriate 
processes and procedures, and of providing for the issuance of certificates. 

Three kinds of professional roles in the schools furnish the basis for 
classification of certificates. These roles are: (1) teaching; (2) ad- 

ministration; and (3) professional services other than teaching or admin- 
istration which contribute to instruction. Within each of these kinds of 
certificates there may be categories corresponding to specific roles such 
as mathematics teacher, school principal, and speech therapist. 

Each kind of certificate may be issued in four forms, as follows: 

A *'DreDaratorv*' certificate 

A certificate to authorise preparatory experiences with children, 
youth, and adults in school or school -re la ted settings which lead 
to "initial" certification. 

An "initial" certificate 

A certificate to authorize initial school service in a particular 
role as a staff intern, when the person is ready to begin assuming 
some Independent responsibility for clients. The "initial" certi- 
ficate may be utilized for from one to five years. 

A "continuing" certificate 

A certificate to authorize school service on a continuing basis, 
attesting to the fact that the person has shown that he can 
perform effectively those tasks required of full-fledged 
professionals. 

A "consultant" certificate 

A certificate for those who qualify for roles which contribute to 
professional preparation and to the improvement of instruction. 

This certificate will be optional; that is, available to persons 
who hold a "continuing" certificate who desire to qualify. The 
certificate will be limited to five years of service, but it may 
be renewed. 
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APPENDIX II: MOVEMENT OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

TO AND FROM WASHINGTON 



In the 1966-67 school year, 559 or about 15% of Washington's graduates 
who were prepared for teaching, were certificated by other states. In 
addition, incomplete reports show that 633 experienced Washington school 
personnel moved to other states. Washington teachers went to 43 states 
and several countries. 

During the I966-67 year, Washington secured 451 flrst*year teachers and 
1,119 experienced school personnel from 48 other states and territories 
and from several foreign countries. 

This relative balance of movement of teachers to and from Washington 
has been the case In recent years. APK;n9 a variety of reasons for this 
situation Is the fact that Washington's teachers have little difficulty 
meeting certification standards of oiher states, either at the beginning 
or more advanced levels of preparation. Also, Washington accepts begin* 
ning and experienced teachers from other states who are graduates of 
accredited four-year programs of teacher preparation. 

It Is expected that the present situation with respect to the relative 
ease of movement of teachers between Washington and other states would 
not be altered under the standards envisioned. Persons reeemnanded for 
Initial certification in Washington would be at or above current levels 
of preparation. Graduates of accredited teacher education Institutions 
in other states, who are at the beginning level, would be eligible In 
Washington for initial certification. Experienced out*of*state personnel 
with general 1y comparable levels of preparation would become eligible for 
continuing or consultant certification following successful experience In 
the State. 

As at present, applications for certification from out*of*state persons 
would be made to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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APPENDIX 111: DEVELOPMENT OF CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 

IN WASHINGTON— HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



By action of the State Legislature in the early part of this century, 
teacher education and the certification of personnel who work in the 
schools of the state have been responsibilities of the State Board of 
Education. Until 19^9 » Washington had a prescriptive program of 
preparation; that is, the State Board established the number and nature 
of courses which were required for teacher or administrator preparation. 
Persons desiring to be teachers had to take the prescribed courses and 
submit evidence of successful completion to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who would check for compliance and issue certificates 
on the basis of course credits and grades. 

A dramatic change In the state's role in certification was made by State 
Board action in 1949* Instead of a prescribed program arrangement, the 
1949 regulations established a program approval approach to preparation 
(one of the first states to do so). In the program approval approach 
the state described in general what a program should include and invited 
colleges and universities to plan programs meeting these characteristics. 
Once a college's program was approved, certification became automatic; 
the college recommended a person for a cert if icate— the state issued 
that certificate. The State Superintendent no longer counted credits 
and courses for graduates of Washington institutions. 

The 1949 teacher education regulations had other ramifications; the col- 
leges and universities in the state began preparing both elementary and 
secondary teachers. All teacher preparation for elementary and secondary 
teaching was extended to five years of college. The five-year standard 
certificate program was organized so that both colleges and universities, 
and school organizations were involved in teacher preparation. A person 
becoming a teacher received a provisional certificate at the completion 
of an approved baccalaureate degree program; he went out to teach and, 
after a year of successful teaching, was to complete a fifth college 
year of training— the fifth-year planned jointly by the individual, his 
school organization, and the college from which he was graduated. 

The 1949 certification standards, in a real way, (I) extended teacher 
preparation in time, both in college-based training and in school-based 
experience; (2) broadened the academic preparation of teachers; (3) pro- 
vided a necessity for cooperation between colleges and school organiza- 
tions; (4) fostered more flexibility in program planning; and (5) de- 
centralized authority and responsibility for teacher education. 

In 1961 the State Board approved a number of minor changes in certifi- 
cation which, in effect, deepened academic preparation for teachers and 
extended the requirement for standard certification to include two years 
of successful teaching. The I96I revision of standards reaffirmed the 
essential characteristics of the 1949 regulations. 
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In 1965 the State Board again encouraged the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to conduct a study of teacher education end related 
matters, and the State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and 
Certification, and related committees, began discussions of needed 
changes. The following quote from the third draft of Guidel inea for 
Preparat ion of School Professional Personnel Leading |o Cert If leatlen ^ 
summarizes the rationale for deveioping new standardsT” 

"In reviewing changes which are visible in /American society and 
their impact on education, it becomes evident that teaching Is. 
changing. The responsibilities given teachers and the roles 
they are expected to play are changing. Consequently, the 
question to be considered in this document is: How should 

teacher education and certification be changed considering 
what is now known about teaching and what seems predictable 
for the future? Standards, when revised, should be designed 
for the future. Standards should help direct change in a 
desirable direction. 

"What factors should be considered in revising certification 
standards? 

1. The present pattern of preparation and cert if ication hat 
been in effect for a number of years. The basic design 
of the present pattern went into effect in 194$ and was 
revised in 196L. 

t 

2. Staff utilization is changing. Numerous patterns of team 
teaching, differentiation of teaching assignments, the 
use of aides and the increased need for specialists saem 
to indicate that the days of the isolated classroom ara 
numbered and that new ways of applying teaching talents 
are now required. 

3. The role of the school has expanded and schooling has 
become an integral part of living at any age. Rapid 
technological change and a new look at career develop* 
ment would indicate that people can learn what they want 
to learn when they want to learn it, if they have the 
opportunity. 

4. Recent curriculum study is resulting in reform. Nore 
stress is placed on thinking and problem solving. More 
emphasis is being placed on the student's perceptions, 
the student's own pace for learning, the student's 
concept of himself. 

5. Nore resources are available for education. The federal 
government is now committed to massive support; economists 
have shown that investment in education is sound public 
pol icy. 






Professional organizations and societies have become 
interested and effective in promoting the welfare of 
their members. Some groups have become engaged in the 
recruitment and induction of members, and the advance* 
ment of the art and science of teaching. 

7« College students and other intellectuals are questioning 
the value of impersonal pre-packaged programs of study on 
a "take it or leave it" basis. The tenor of the times 
would indicate that schooling, especially required school- 
ing, needs to be more personal and humane." 

As a result of work by the Standards Revision Committee and other working 
committees (including the Teacher Education Liaison Committee, the 
Committee on Preparation of Teachers for Young Children, the Committee 
on Preparation of School Administrators, and a number of advisory com- 
mittees serving the curriculum division of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction), a draft of new proposed teacher education standards (first 

draft) was written on March 30, I967, and distributed to comnittee 
members. 

Reactions to the first draft resulted in the writing of a second draft 
dated April 20, I967, which was distributed to all advisory committees’ 
and to colleges and universities. The second draft was the central 
topic for discussion at the annual Conference on Teacher Education held 
at Central Washington State College in Ellensburg, in May I967. 

A third draft was written during the summer of I967 and distributed to 
every school in the state, to each local board of education, to state 
legislators, to professional associations, and to colleges and univer- 
sities. The third draft was designed for reaction. Space was provided 
for remarks; individuals were requested to be critical and to send 
criticisms to the Superintendent of Public Instruction by January I968. 



